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URSULA'S LOVE STORY. 



CHAPTER I. 



DAYNHAM. 



** Just as the twig is bent the tree^s inclined." 

Pope. 

TT was an evening of absolute stillness, such as 
-■" belongs only to the early months of the 
year. There were no whisperings in the trees, 
for they stood waiting for the wanner days of 
spring, and had not put their leaves on yet. 
The sun had gone down, and there was a broad 
space of pale green between the darkening blue . 
overhead and the golden west. 

A lady of full fifty years of age stood still, 
looking upwards, and with solemii eyes admir- 
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ing the far-away heayens, and watching the 
floating of the few fleecy clouds that, here and 
there, broke the soft colouring of that evening 
sky. Mrs. Daynham stood on a wide gravelled 
carriage drive in front of a house which was not 
very large, but decidedly old, and which had an 
uninhabited look about it. Groups of oak and 
chestnut trees were on each side of the house, 
and stretching out from them were great fea- 
thering cedars ; they thrust their arms forward, 
dark-clad and pleadingly, as it seemed, that 
night — ^they had always had a language to which 
that woman's heart had listened, and she had . 
obeyed her own interpretation of such teaching 
by the labour of a Kfe. 

The old Daynham Court cedars were known 
throughout the county. The picture of the 
owner of Daynham who had ordered those 
cedars to be planted was within those silent 
walls — a fine portrait it was, by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller ; Mrs. Daynham had only turned her 
back upon him a minute before. She was wait- 
ing for somebody now, and she did not wait 
long. An elderly man-servant camQ into the 
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pale light from a pathway through the dense 
evergreens ; he had come round from the back 
of the house, and he was there to walk home 
with his mistress. 

Mrs. Daynham lived at a pleasant fancifrd sort 
of residence, standing on the outskirts of the 
Daynham Court property, just where it joined 
" Old Ravenel," and her home was called the 
Dovecotes. 

^' All locked and barred inside I" asked Mrs, 
Daynham, 

" Yes, ma'am. I left all the keys with Mrs. 
Worthing, as usual," 

" I suppose she is not left there too late in the 
evenings by herself I " 

" Oh, no ; her husband is a very steady man ; 
and the year is breaking nicely, we shall soon 
have spring back again, and it is going to be a 
good year for Daynham, I expect." 

"Let us hope so," said the, lady, in a voice 
that was, for her, unusually tender — "let us 
hope so." 

By this time the splendidly-growing shrub- 
bery in which the Dovecotes was, on one side, en-» 
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closed, was reached. Griffiths, the trosted man- 
servant, had to point out possible dangers, and 
utter words of caution.. It was as dark as night 
under the ilexes and the trees of thick-leaved ar- 
butus; for trees they were, with giant brick-red 
stems. Mrs. Daynham had wisely given them 
iheir own way, and the prunings and loppings 
that had spread perils in the well-known path 
had left them free to lift their heads above 
all lesser growths, and show their waxen blos- 
soms, and their strawberry-red fruit, in turn, 
to isun.and sky. 

Mrs. Daynham was an excellent gardener, and 
site had been following this, her undoubted vo- 
cation, all day, guiding and directing at the be- 
loved old home — ^she was, in fact, preparing it 
for the abode of her eldest son. This son was 
in Germany. But he was soon to come back 
and marry a neighouring heiress, whom he had 
courted and won that winter in Rome. 
. Griffiths opened the door of the Dovecotes, 
and his mistress walked in. Mrs. Daynham felt 
at that moment that the happiest part of her 
life had arrived ; for to her life had been frill of 
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work-^very hard ivork too ; and now rest waai 
come, and come while she was still young 
enough to enjoy it. 

Few women had ever fought such a fight, 
perhaps no woman had ever won €o completely 
as Mrs. Daynham believed herself to have won 
that night. 

She had no regrets about leaving Daynham ; 
she found that the Dovecotes suited her perfect- 
ly. Daynham had been her battle-ground, at 
the Dovecotes was her rest. There she had 
collected round her all the things that she most 
delighted in. They were the pretty spoils won 
from life by her own firm wiU and unshrinking 
hand. She had now time to enjoy her pleasant 
possessions, and she did enjoy them with an in^ 
tensity impossible to describe. 

But she had hved through a time when all 
enjoyment had departed out of her life, and hei^ 
present pleasure could only be measured by th^ 
account which memory kept of that experience. 
It was not a time to be viewed now with tears^ 
€md self-pity. Oh no 1 Her own hand had taken 
the hard things of life of her own choice ; and 
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she had done it, choosing " subKmer pain " with 
a prophetic heart; she had done it looking for- 
ward to the day which had now come. So she 
walked into her house with a firm step, yet 
thankfully, for the reward was in her mind ; the 
things for which she had worked were hers at 
last-she had conquered life. 

She passed through the prettily lighted little 
hall, and cast a glance up the gleaming oak 
stairs, looking ruddy in the firelight, and she 
turned into a room where a woman was piling 
logs of dry wood in the grate, and where the 
table was spread with tea at one end, and more 
gubstantial refi*eshments at the other* 

"Where is John!" asked Mrs. Daynham. 
** Where is John, Morton?" 

Morton, who, though called Mrs. Daynham's 
maid, was willing to do all manner of service 
as a volunteer, made a great show of arranging 
the window-curtains, and then said, 

** Mr. John went to Ravenel, ma'am. He said 
that he might not be back to tea." 

*' But I am an hour later than usual myself." 

** Yes, ma'am." 
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Mrs. Daynham went upstairs, her maid follow- 
ing her. Morton was an old servant ; she had 
lived at Daynham. But she, like her mistress, 
had learnt to love the Dovecotes best — that is, 
for her own private pleasure and convenience ; 
ike femily pride was at Daynham, and Mrs. 
Morton's pride too, 

Mrs. Daynham changed her dress, which indeed 
was not fit for an indoor costume, being made 
of a peculiarly coarse serge, usually believed to 
be manufactured expressly for workhouse gar- 
ments, and she put on rich soft-flowing black 
silk; very fine lace veiled her hair, and she 
looked the " perfect lady " that the poor people 
— ^always good judges — ^said she was. 

Then she came down those red-carpeted stairs, 
and walked again into that bright room, where 
china glittered on comer shelves of such beauty 
and value as might have fitted them for a 
Queen's bower. 

Mrs. Daynham loved her china. It would not 
perhaps be too much to say that she loved 
everything in the room. They were the house* 
hold gods that had looked down upon her life,. 
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and now they praised her^ and cherished her 
pet memories for her ; and in some mysterious 
way they encouraged het stilL There was not 
a thing there that had not in the past been pur- 
chased by her self-denial, and bought over 
again by her undying perseverance. Were they 
not all mute witnesses of selfHsacrifice ? Every- 
thing — ^house, lands, old memories,— all would 
have gone to the hammer but for her. The 
cedars would have been cut down, and there 
would not have bejen a stick of timber worth 
felling left upon the place. And now the win- 
ning of this great battle had been long enou^ 
ago for her to have recovered from the bruises, 
and half-forgotten the bitterness of the strife. 
Indeed, she did not want to remember how she 
had borrowed and begged ; how she had had to 
humble herself, to ask for time, for mercy ; how 
she had borne the remonstrances of the prophets 
of evil, the smiles of scoffers, and even the blame 
of some she loved. There was in the past 
much to forget ; but there was in the present, 
success. How sweet it was, only Mrs. Daynham 
knew. 
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But on this particular evening she could not 
force back the tide of old memories. The few 
times when she had found sympathy come home 
to her heart, and she recollected when unexpect- 
ed admiration had burst forth like a thing that 
could not be restrained. A certain *' Well done, 
Mrs. Daynham," came like an echo, and made 
her smile ; and then arose the remembrance of a 
day of dire necessity, when she had no one to 
speak to, and when " Edgar Ravenel," as the 
gentry called him, came to the house and, him- 
self opening the door, walked into the room 
where she siat, and said, " Would three hundred 
pounds be of service to you, madam?" 

He had laid the money on the table before 
her, and walked away with no more acknow- 
ledgment than the tears he had brought to her. 
eyes. And just as she had got so far in her 
memories, her younger son, John, walked in. 
She met him with a smile that made her beauti-^ 
fill. 

" Well, dear boy.** She called him her " boy," 
though he stood before her as handsome a mail 
as her eyes could desire to rest upon ; and as 
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like herself as ever son was like a mother — and 
Mrs. Daynham was very handsome — only John 
Daynham's hair was a fine chestnut brown, and 
hers was, or had been, nearly black — a little 
"nature-powder," as this boy called her few 
grey hairs, almost improved her fiice, he said. 

« Well, dear boy ?" 

" Well, mother f Then she kissed him. 

" I have been at Daynham all day," she said. 

" Daynham is perfect," said John, in a hurry. 

" I hope Ernest may think so." 

" He has always thought so." 

And then the lady poured out tea. 

" Will you have wine ?" she asked. 

« No thank you." 

And John drank tea and ate chicken with the* 
air of one who scarcely knew what he was doing. 

Mrs. Daynham looked at him. Something had 
happened. She was a woman of Buch acute per- 
ceptions, you could never have deceived her. 

"John," she said, "what is it?" 

John looked into his mother's face. Like as 
the two were in feature, they differed in expres- 
sion. The mother's face was hard. If it had 
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been a horn hard fiice, there had been little as 
yet in the experience of life to soften it ; all the 
softening had to come, and she wished it to 
come. She was not one of those who are pos- 
sessed by an inveterate obstinacy of character, 
and are not able to soften when repose blesses 
their lives. She had won her battle, and would 
now willingly have enjoyed the blessings of 
peace, if they might be permitted to her ; but — 
but yet, at that moment, her face was hard in 
Ha beauty, though not unkind. 

But John Daynham was not hard ; and, so 
far, nothing had happened to try his strength. 

Men ipay be giants in strength, but they do 
not pull up trees by the roots, nor hurl rocks 
■from hill to valley for play. The power to do 
is a good thing ; the doing unnecessary feats 
may be an absiurdity^ So John had never test- 
ed his own strength of character ; and, indeed, 
had never thought about it. Life had been in 
his mother's hands till now. He looked at her, 
with his rare beauty of countenance, with a 
beaming, honest face, that told that you might 
trust him. 
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" Mother," he said, " I have been with Ursula 
Ravenel, and I have told her that I love her, and 
that she muBt be my wife." 

"JohnT 

If ever a sentence, determining the fate of a 
man, was concentrated into one single sounds 
that night, when that word was uttered, it was 
heard. 

" I would rather have giveti my right hand 
than have trouble come to that family fronj 
mine," she said; and the diamond that glittered 
on her finger flashed as she beat the air with 
ojie single ungovernable gesture of sorrowfiil 
impatience, " It is impossible for you to many 
Ursula." 

She never reasoned with him, she never per- 
suaded, yet they staid till after midnight talk- 
ing of the matter. If Joh^i spoke of his love-^ 
and he did so speak, and with no small energy— r 
she only said that Ursula was a girl whom any 
man might admire — ^that Ursula would probably 
marry well, but that for him to marry her was 
impossible: it was all impossible— impossible! 
And how, by degrees, she made her spn see this 
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impossibility, it would delay us too much to tell 
iiere. She never blamed him nor anybody. She 
made herself felt throughout to be his, and his 
brother's, best friend ; and so when midnight was 
past, Griffiths was rung for, and he was told 
to pack Mr. John Daynham's portmanteau, be- 
cause he was going to join Mr. Smith at Bristol, 
with a» much speed as could be used — ^the dog- 
cart would therefore be wanted at six o'clock 
in the morning to go to' St. Antin's, in titne 
for the express traiQ. 

John lay down on the outside of his bed and 
slepti His mother staid in that gay sitting- 
room, dozing occasionally before the fire in an 
easy chair. 

By half.past five John was at her side again. 

" You will on no account omit writing, as you 
said?" 

" I will positively write," she answered. 

" You have done so much," he began — " we 
owe you so much." 

" No," she cried, interrupting him. " You 
have already repaid me everything^ 

So he drank hot coflfee, and stuffed a paper 
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of sandwiches into his pocket; and th^i ther 
horse was seen firom the window, and the sonnd 
of the wheels stopping before the door told that 
the carriage waited. Not a word did those two 
say at parting ; but John put his strong arm 
round his mother, and looked with beseeching 
eyes into her sad and Tory loving ones, and in 
a moment more he was gone. Then Mrs. Dayn-* 
ham went to bed ; it was six o'clock, bat she 
never wasted strength ; not to do ^o had be* 
come a habit with her. Morton closed the win«> 
dowHshutters of the bed-room, and Mrs. Dayn- 
ham said her prayers, lay down, and slept. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

HAVENEL COURT FARM, 

*^ Uamour avait pass^ par Ik^ 

Marmontel. 

T)ERHAPS the most trying moments in our 
•*" Kves are those which have been given to 
expectation. 

How much of our lives is spent in waiting, 
and of what importance to our characters those 
waiting hoiurs are, it would be difficult either to 
calculate or to over-value. The morning that 
saw Mrs. Daynham asleep at nine o'clock found 
Ursula Ravenel waiting. 

It was a fine sunny morning in this last week 
of February. Sitting on a low windownseat, 
with the casement thrown wide open, leaning 
on her elbow, and looking out with the soft 
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sweet air playing with a long curl that had 
escaped from the net which covered an unusual 
wealth of bright brown twistings, was our friend 
Ursula. 

It was a balmy morning, and she looked out 
on a pleasant scene. Immediately below her» 
was a wide, close-cut yew-hedge, and beyond it 
a garden. As to the yew-hedge, it looked be- 
neath her eyes like a broad green raised road, 
on which you might have driven an old-fashioned 
coach and six, so closely had its branches grown 
together, so dense was its foliage, so exactly 
had the experienced clipper done his work. 
And through the garden that stretched beyond, 
and at right-angles with this hedge, that ran from 
left to right as Ursula looked over it, was a 
straight w^lk, leading to a wall ; in which wall 
there was a door, and on that door Ursula's eyes 
had long been waiting. 

The door was painted green ; the wall was 
covered with fruit-trees, and little white places 
on their stems were seen shining, eyen at that 
distance, like silver in the sun. On the left side 
of the broad walk was- a hedge of hawthorn, and 
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their green buds were glittering. On the right 
of the walk was a wide garden border, and then 
a slope, which gave to the walk and the garden 
bed the dignity of a terrace. The gem-like buds 
of the lilac were making pretty contrasts with 
box and bay trees ; the branches of the rhibies 
were reddening, and great hods of white lily 
were putting forth new leaves of rich and plen- 
tifiil green. The girl looked from the window, 
unconsciously taking in the whole picture; 
noting the snow-drops alternating with coloured 
primroses, watching the shadows of the little 
trim-looking bushes across both bed and walk, 
where little birds with low twitterings hopped 
about busily, and the bees, with the loud hum- 
mings of a grand contentment, told out their 
satisfaction over the white arabis that scented 
the air which Ursula was breathing; but the 
girl looked at the green door as if in a dream. 

The attitude was so suggestive of fatigue, 
that one wondered why any girl of eighteen, 
not bodily sick, should be so tired at ten o'clock 
in the morning ; and then, too, Ursula did not 
look like one who could be easily tired. 

VOL. T. C 
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She "was very lovely, with strength — ^wo- 
man'8 strengtb-expreesed in every feature, 
through her whole form, and in every gesture. 

There was a happy completeness about Ursula 
Bavenel's appearance. She was, in truth, the 
great beauty of that country. Her beauty 
pleased— it did not excite criticism. No one 
ever said that she would have been handsomer 
if her face had been rounder or longer, or her 
eyes darker than their own inteUigent grey. 
No one ever described her as tall or short, stout 
or thin; but everyone said, ^^How handsome 
Miss Ravenel is V The great end of beauty — 
to give pleasure — had undoubtedly been attain- 
ed by Ursula. It really was a pleasure to look at 
her ; it really was a pleasure to see her rich 
beauty Kt up by slowly coming smiles— for Uiv 
sula smiled slowly, and was not what people 
call bright and animated. It was a pleasure, too, 
to see her walk across the room, or do any- 
thing that requh-ed motion, slow or quick — 
for every movement had some beauty about it, of 
which Ursula knew nothing, but which everyone 
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felt, and no one could properly describe or ex* 
plain. 

The poor people said, ^* Ah, Miss Bavenel was 
a true slip of the old branch— a real bom beau- 
ty ;" and that was the best and truest account of 
her. But still this born beauty looked out of the 
window^ leaning against the stone work, more 
watchful than lazy, and wondered why the 
door at the end of the garden walk was never 
opened. 

Perhaps she grew tired of waiting, for her 
eyes wandered beyond the boundary of that gar- 
den wall. 

Tall poplars pointed their long thin twigs, 
just growing golden with the promise of leaves, 
and beyond them rose some sloping land spot- 
ted with evergreens. The evergreens grew 
thicker, and hid all but the red brick chimneys 
of a house that might have been half a mile off, 
that was the Dovecotes ; and then to the lefb, 
over the top of elms and oak, was Daynham 
Court. Ursula conld not see the Court as she 
viewed -life from the open casement on this 
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morning of your introduction to her, but she 
knew where it was very well. 

But now, really tired, and a trifle vexed at 
heart, she withdrew her eyes from garden and 
walk and fruit-tree wall, and fixed them on a 
wide stripe in the far-off horizon, that looked 
like burnished silver in the morning sun. It was 
the sea — and she said, 

" Ah 1 there are other places in the world as 
fair as this, I suppose ; only this place is my 
place ; other lives also besides the sort of life 
we all lead here — ^and other men too ; but John 
Daynham is my man, and it is very hard to be 
kept waiting, when I have promised that my 
life shall be his. It is all Mrs. Daynham. It is 
very difficult to know how much one has a right 
to do for one's self. Is there any way between 
the two ways of either being like the plants in 
the garden, turning without resistance towards 
the sun, and bending beneath the wind ; or ris- 
ing like a beast at bay, and being savage for 
one's will. Between those opposite extremes 
it is all darkness to me. Is it right for a woman 
to rule so many lives ? Are we never contented 
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with ruling our own lives, I wonder! How 
cruel the sunlight is I It is so cruel to go shin- 
ing everywhere, and to bring all good and evfl 
out so clearly on its rays, and then never to ex- 
plain to us why it looks wrong to be happy and 
grateful and good, and to make John Daynham 
as happy as myself. My mother, last night, 
told me to expect nothing, to hope nothing, and 
to fear Mrs. Daynham. If I had sinned I could 
not fear any Judge more 1" 

Thus Ursula's thoughts ran on, and as the 
garden door did not open, they ran on further 
stiU. 

" Who wants to do wrong 1 Not 1 1 What 
makes it wrong for us to love and marry I What 
law of perfection is there in Mrs. Daynham's 
will, that we are to suffer and be broken be- 
neath it?" 

Then Ursula leant her head on her hands and 
said, 

" I couldn't — ^I couldn't. It is not in woman 
not to wish to be welcomed." 

Tears were in her eyes — and all those sadly 
ominous mediations had been caused by hearing 
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and seeing her fatJi^r say to her mother, when 
they did not know she was near, " Don't give 
in to her — say as Kttle as you can, and if any 
trouble arises send for me. J will not leave the 
four-acres field." 

Ursula knew by this that an unjust opposition 
was expected from Mrs. Daynham. 

Then John had promised to be there at nine, 
ftud he had not come. 

She rose up and was going to close the win- 
dow. The sunlight, which she had just called 
cruel, was shining in the most unsympathizing 
way possible, and she whispered with a sigh, 

'^ Oh I I am wounded, and my wounds do smart 
Beyond my palience and great Cbiron^s art." 

And then she held the unfastened casement in 
her hand, for there was Mrs. Daynham in the 
gravel walk, closing the garden-door careftdly 
behind her. 

Mrs. Daynham, having done her duty to her 
neighbour in that matter, took a few steps for* 
ward, and then stood still, looking very stiff in 
the glare of the sun, like one who was pleased 
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by the warmth, and who enjoyed the whole 
floene. But when she moved she came through 
the garden briskly. Ursula watched her. The 
girl knew that Mrs. Daynham had not always 
walked with so firm a tread. She knew, as 
everybody did, that the lady had conquered 
life ; but she also knew that she had done it 
kindly, courageously, and thoroughly well. 
Ursula knew how her sons always spoke well of 
their mother, and she looked respectMly on her 
as she came near with a rapid tread, yet still 
pausing now and then, as one quite brought to 
a halt by the beauty that lay around her. 

*• Yes," thought Mrs. Daynham, " it is a very 
grand old place. I wonder if he has been able 
to pay off those mortgages. He has been, and 
is good, hard-working, and generous. How 
glad I shall be if I find he disapproves of John 
as Ursula's husband." 

Then she thought of herse^ and grieved even 
at the thought of vexing Edgar Bavenel. She 
knew that she had not always lifted so fearless 
a face to the light of heaven. She had known 
labour and sorrow, doubt and fear. She had 
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suflfered those temptatioiiB whidi snggest to us 
that to lie down and die in peace wonld be 
pleasant, and that to consent to loss might be 
prudence. But she had been, in a \r0rldl7 way, 
wiser than the wise. She had fonght on, and 
played the game of Ufe with such daring, and so 
mnch perseverance, that she had won for herself 
all that her heart had desired. Had she been 
cross, violent, or nncharitable, she wonld not 
have done that great thing ; neither wonld she 
have done it if she had been vacillating, tender, 
and sympathizing, like some of the best of wo- 
men. She was neither bad nor good as those 
things are; but she was determined, with a 
courage that made obstinacy heroic. 

With a wilfiilness that had grown into 
grandemr, she had obeyed her own instincts* 
There had been a certain thing to do, and she 
had felt, without any reasoning, that she could 
do it. 

Of all things on earth it was the one thing 
that she had wanted to do, and she had done it. 
** jSm* I did not do it for Ursula Eavenelj'^ she said 
to herself as she walked through the garden 
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and got to the house-door by the archway cut 
in the great yew hedge. 

When Ursula first saw Mrs. Daynham come 
through the green-door, she stepped back into 
the room to a spot where she could see, and not 
be seen. She stood there for a moment, then 
she opened the door and said, 

" Mother." 

" Yes," answered a sweet clear voice. 

" Mrs. Daynham is in the garden." 

"I will go and meet her," said the other. 
And then Ursula shut the door, and took some 
work firom the table and sat down. 

The room into which Mrs. Daynham was to 
come was large, and it was panelled with Dutch 
stamped leather. It looked smaller than it 
was, because of a stone chimney-piece that 
reached to the cornice, and showed the Ravenel 
coat of arms — three ravens, each on a branch- 
over a picture painted on panel, and framed by 
the stone, of Elijah, fed by the ravens. It had 
been the dining-room; the subject had been 
chosen in days long past for its double appro- 
priateness, and the Ravenels called it Elijah's 
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paxlour. Comer cupboards had their doors 
open, and shewed glass and china even more 
curious than could be seen at the Dovecotes. 
A stand of flowers, successftiUy cultivated 
th]:ough the winter, made one comer bright, and 
a stream of sunshine came through the oriel 
window on the south side of the room, and 
lighted up Ursula's figure, and the whole scene 
in which . she stood, as her mother opened ,the 
door for her guest. 

" You will not want a fire this morning, I 
think," said Mrs. Ravenel. 

"No. How do you do, Ursula f said the 
lady. " Besides, I walked here. I knew you 
were expecting a visitor from Dovecotes, by 
finding the garden-door unlocked. It saved my 
going round by the rookery. I could not help 
stopping in the garden ; you have everything 
in such excellent order. It is a charming old 
place, and the burst of spring is more lovely 
here than anywhere else. You got my note 
this morning r 

" Yes ; we got your note," said Mrs. RaveneL 

She was a small thin woman, with very 
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pretty features; but her face had got sharp, 
and the pink colour had become fixed in her 
spare cheeks. A little anxiety in her eyes, and 
movements generally, made people aware that 
Mrs. Bavenel had been over-much burthened 
by the cares of her married life sometimes ; that 
the toil and thought, the hope and fear, the 
loss and the success that mark the days of those 
who till the land had a little sharpened her 
voice, and thinned her cheeks. Certainly there 
were little nervous twitches in her muscles, and 
occasional tremblings in her voice, which, in a 
life less troubled about many things, might 
never have had any existence. 

There was another thing, too. Mrs. Bavenel 
had not been brought up to work. There lay 
the secret of the marks that time had left upon 
her — she had not been brought up to work 
with her own hands, or to command those who- 
laboured. Hers was a life of acquired know- 
ledge, which she had begun to gain after youth 
had vanished. She had not been bom to turn time 
into gold, as Edgar Bavenel did, though she had 
earned her bread in a worse way, by the life of 
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a governeBS, and of a companion and friend in 
Mrs. Daynham's family, coining her brains, and 
her heart for another's benefit. 

Amabel Petty had married Mr. Ravenel from 
Daynham twenty years before, and she had 
lived at Daynham when that house was a deso- 
lation, and when by no effort of prudence or 
economy could it be kept out of debt. The pro- 
perty had been mortgaged to the utmost of its 
value, and Mrs. Daynham had lived, not in 
sackcloth, for she never grieved, but in ar- 
mour of proof — ^she was going to pay off every 
penny. 

She had married her cousin on purpose to 
save the estate ; they were the only two " Dayn- 
hams of Daynham " left in the world. He could 
never have done it. He was a seeker after such 
moderate happiness as £400 a year can give 
in this world, secured from the sale of an en- 
cumbered patrimony; She had persuaded him^ 
without success. She had then married him, 
and ruled him, and dared him to be a coward; 

He died, poor man, and left her, after five 
years of married life, sole possessor of all his 
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woes, and the mother of three children; and 
people laughed, and said she had killed him, 
actually worn him into the grave with the fric- 
tion of her own great strength against his 
weakness. But his death was a grand move 
in the game she had at heart. She had certainly 
cared for him, but it helped to dry her tears to 
think that she could really do it now. One 
great difficulty was gone — ^the difficulty of keep- 
ing up appearances. The children were small, 
and Amabel did more than teach, she loved 
them, worked for them, and nursed them ; and 
as to herself, the retirement that the widow's 
weeds justified was just what she desired. 

So she saved, saved, saved. She farmed a 
considerable number of acres, and she succeeded. 
She used to call in Edgar Ravenel to talk wis- 
dom to her, and she rewarded him with Ama- 
bel's hand. 

She borrowed money at four per cent on her 
redeemed acres, and got sixteen per cent in a 
mine, and then sold out at an almost fabulous 
profit. Edgar Ravenel looked frightened and 
shook his head. But Mrs. Daynham took care 
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of herself, and went on speculating sometimes, 
saving always. 

After Amabel's marriage she taught her 
children herself, with no more assistance than 
she got from Eavenel Gomrt farm, without paying 
for it. She wore coarse woollen garments for ten 
years, and then she could have .worn velvet 
and satin if it had pleased her to do so, so suc- 
cessfully had she worked, risked, and won. And 
after that, ia six years time, she had redeemed 
the whole estate. 

Amabel was thirty when she married Mr. 
Ravenel, and he was ten years older. 

She had married him because he had asked 
her, and Mrs. Daynham had said it was the thing 
for her to do. And he had asked her, because 
he had fellen in love with her — ^because of her 
faithful services to Mrs. Daynham, her unselfish 
ways, her pretty fitce, her respectable parentage, 
and her education. Where, anywhere else, could 
Edgar Ravenel have found so much? He had 
had but little trouble with his courtship, and he 
had not taken that as a disadvantage. He knew 
that Amabel had no dislike to him, and 
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that she valued his character. He also knew 
that in accepting him she was obeying Mrs. 
Daynham ; but he did not care. He intended to 
court her and be her lover all his life long. 
** Once get her to Ravenel," he used to say in 
his meditations, '^and I will win her whole 
heart in a week." 

Mrs. Daynham's life of one intention had 
made her very strong, very farnseeing, very 
enterprising ; it had sharpened her wits into a 
sort of preternatural brightness. Amabel would 
haveobeyed her in any matter without any mis- 
givings. When, then, Mrs. Daynham said, 
"You must marry Edgar Ravenel. He is by 
birth a gentleman, he thoroughly understands 
his bufidness, he has been of great service to me, 
and he wishes it," Amabel had obeyed. 

But there had been some trepidation, not as 
to her own happiness, but because she knew no- 
thing of making batter and cheese, and because 
she should have to learn enough, at least, to 
direct others in, to her, unaccustomed ways. 
But Mrs. Daynham only repeated, " You must 
marry Ravenel." And the thing was done. 
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Then it was Edgar's turn. The pretty wiry 
little woman worked well, and she learnt to love 
her husband — she loved him with all her 
strength. She heard the story of his fallen 
house, and she was proud of him. She looked 
over papers that he could not read, for she was 
fairly skilled in Latin, and treasured everything 
that told of the Kavenel history. 

Then she gave him a boy ; but the boy died. 
It was a terrible blow to both of them ; but the 
sorrow brought them even closer together than 
their joy had done. But Amabel suffered most. 
And it was Amabel who was disappointed be- 
cause her next child was a girl. But Mr. 
Ravenel rejoiced in Ursula. 

"Women are safe investments, little wife. 
Haven't I found it so I" he cried. " She will be 
a dear home-bird, making our lives joyful. Let 
us be thankful to God for the good we have 
got." 

No other good of that kind ever came to 
Ravenel. Those two children were all that 
Amabel ever had. 

As Ursula grew up her mother taught her. 
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She used to be taken also to St. Antin's for 
ftirther instruction. Mrs. Kaveners eldest pupil 
at Daynham, Clara, had been sent to school, 
but the boys used to come to Mrs. Ravenel 
twice a week. They were then put through 
acute examinations for an hour, with Ursula in 
the room, and doing her part as well as her 
few years allowed. 

There could not have been a more competent 
teacher than Mrs. Ravenel. Her friendship with 
Mrs. Daynham had begim when they met as 
school-girls in Heidelberg, where Amabel had 
been sent by her father, a scholar of high repute, 
who took young men as pupils in his native 
placQ, the Cathedral city of Kibchester. 

When Amabel had been on a visit to Mrs. 
Daynham, Dr. Petty, her father, had died. Her 
mother, too, was dead. Her only brother was 
a clergyman. She staid on at Daynham, and 
gave her life and all her energies to her friends. 

As Mrs. Daynham prospered she put her sons 
to school in Amabel's native place, where, by 
that time, her brother was the Dean ; and her 
daughter had gone to school in London. After 
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this Ernest, the eldest of the Daynhams, had 
lived abroad with a tutor, and in Clara's honse ; 
for she had married well, immediately on leav-^ 
ing school. 

Her husband, Sir Henry Smith, a rich man, 
who had been . knighted on taking up a pe* 
tition during bis Mayoralty in a manufacturing 
town, was a good many years older than herself» 
He was devoted to science and art, people s^id. 
Certaiiily he was buying pictures, cabinets^ 
Venice glass, old china, and gilded basins. He 
was a self-made, self-educated man. And hQ 
was the' elder brother of that John Smith to 
whom Mrs. Day nham had sent off the son wh^ 
had so imprudently proposed to Ursula. 
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CHAPTER III. 



FACE TO PACE. 



^^ So fought the knights, and fighting must abide 
Till Fate an umpire sends their difference to decide.** 

Drtden. 

" TTRSULA, my dear girl," said Mrs* Dstynham, 
^ "you don't speak to me. Come here, 
dear child." 

Then Mrs. Daynham looked round the room 
iand through the sunny window, up to the coat 
of arms on the shining dark oak, and at the 
raveus and Elijah. She felt she was on danger-* 
ous ground — ^in truth, she was in the very lair of 
the lioness, and offering her single combat. 
Everything there seemed to say, " We are no 
worse really than you are;" the very carved 

d2 
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oak chairs had voices, and those tea-pots that 
were better than her own quite looked saucj, 
and ready to crow over her, " We are true 
Bavenels," said all that surrounded them, ^^ and 
we shall stand to our colours bravely," 
" You don't speak to me, Ursula 1" 
" Where is John, Mrs, Daynham ?" 
There was hardihood enough in this ques- 
tion, as Ursula put it, to make her mother's 
hair stand on end ; in truth her lips quivered, 
but she seldom contradicted Ursula. The girl 
had been brought up in conformity with a maxim 
of her father's, that it was bad to over-direct 
people, "Teach her right from wrong, and 
strengthen her to choose right for right's sake ; 
caution only mystifies, and warnings make 
people cowards. Let us keep our child pure 
and innocent. Her own virtue wiU suggest 
the dignified course, and in her purity she will 
walk in it." Such had been old Bavenel's sug- 
gestions as to Ursula's rearing, and her mother 
felt that she could go on no better plan. Cer- 
tainly the good man's way had answered with 
Ursula ; but then, up to this moment when she 
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stood before Mrs. Daynham, her life had known 
no moral diflSculty. 

Perhaps people who work are more single- 
minded than those who have only to employ 
themselves just as they please. And Ursula had 
worked, and did work. She had led a real life. 
All about her realities held sway. There was 
no glare of luxury, no vain talk of selfnaatisfying 
gold ; no dangerous emulation, fiut there was 
worhy and the responsibility of property. There 
were great interests connected with long- 
descended land, the fact of an honoured name, 
and that gathering in of the fruits of the earth 
in their season, which seems to institute a 
peculiarly direct communication between the 
man who tills the soil, and God who gives in- 
crease. These Ravenels Uved thinking very 
little of any of this earth, as above them ; but 
it was not pride that made Edgar Bavenel feel 
that no man was his better. It came to him 
as a fact. 

He was a man of a simple life, in whose 
breast there was never any repining. He would 
talk sometimes of the great ancestors whose 
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bones were dust, bat there was no vain-glory 
in his doing so, for their grand altar-tombs in 
the pkrish church were the pride of the county, 
and the delight of all heralds and archaeologists; 
and every family round knew that he was a 
Havenel, in direct descent from the mighty 
dead, who had owned half the county, and the 
head of the Bavenels still. 

He never uttered a word of regret at being 
what he was — a working man; for he had held 
the plough. "Ohl" he would say, lightly, if 
anyone spoke of it, "that's nothing; there's ups 
and downs." But then he knew he was a 
Ravenel all the same, and he would say that 
pedigree and coat-armour were good things, 
because no reverse of fortune could ever deprive 
you of them. 

. In this atmosphere of feeling and thought 
Ursula had been born, and in it she had growii 
to womanhood. She, like her &ther, had never 
repined. That, in the long wear and worry of 
time, they had ceased to be like Sir Edgar and 
Dame Dorothy Bavenel, did not come to her 
mind as a thing to mourn over» She did ndt 
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think that her mother was less happy than any 
of the Dames Bavenel whose effigies appeared 
by their husbands in monumental repose. She 
never doubted but that her life was as happy as 
theirs could have been. And so Ursula's great 
beauty wore the calm of a spirit that had never 
been ruffled by envies, nor shaken by stormy 
regrets ; so it would have been impossible for 
Ursula to be proud of that beauty. The little* 
ness was not in her. 

*^ I can't help it," she had once said to her 
lover, when he praised it — "I can't help it ; but 
I like you to be pleased." 

Then he had gone away laughing, and in 
love, and saying that Ursula exceeded all women 
in disposition and in originality of character, €18 
Bhe certainly exceeded aU in loveliness. And 
80 she did, as far as he knew. And it was this 
peculiar straightforwardness of character that 
made her speak so frankly to Mrs. Daynham, 
and answer her question with another — 

" Where is John ?" 

^^ You think that John should have come here 
instead of me ?" 
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*^ I don't know that I think anything about 
that. But I want to know where John is. 
John promised to see me after speaking to 
you." 

** And you think he has not kept his word ?" 

Mrs. Daynham spoke with a smile. K the 
girl had felt the sunlight cruel because its 
bright silence was so out of keeping with the 
cry in her heart, for the first time in its life full 
of fear, cold with dread, and sick with waiting, 
she felt this smile of Mrs. Daynham's more than 
cruel. It irritated her — galled her. It was a 
Bhaking of her chains, in order to vex her by 
making a show of her captivity. The jailer was 
insulting the prisonier, and playing vrith the 
grief that had brought her into the jailer's 
power. Ursula would not bear it. Her face 
blushed into carnation — ^it had been very pale 
till now — ^and the soft eyes grew bright, not 
with flashes of indignation, but with power — the 
sense of power that all good women have, and 
that Ursula had strength enough both of mind 
and body to use if she pleased. 

'^You are wrong to tease me," ^e said. 
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And then Mrs. Daynham knew that she must 
come to business at once. 

•* I would rather treat this as a — a — a joke, 
Ursula. A little mistaken love-making. Any- 
thing, in fact, rather than what you and John 
thought it under the elm-trees last evening." 

" Where is John, Mrs. Daynham?" 

It made Ursula's mother shiver to hear this 
question repeated. She knew very well that it 
was the one question worth asking, and the 
very question that her daughter had. a right to 
have answered, but the intrepidity of the ques- 
tioner made Mrs. Bavenel tremble. She was 
seeing both her friend and her daughter in new 
positions. Who, before this, had ever dared to 
question Mrs. Daynham? ' Who could have 
guessed that the woman's soul in her child 
could have been goaded to such despera* 
tion? 

" Where is John ?" repeated Mrs. Daynham, 
with almost an angry voice. "Why, heaven 
help the child I she would not have my son defy 
me, would she ?" 

" I would have your son true to his word," 
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said Urstila, ^^ He asked me last night to be 
his wife, and I promised myself to him. He 
came into this house and told my father and 
mother. He said he should tell you before he 
slept. He said he would see me again before 
we, any of us, saw you. Then your note came 
early, fixing the hour of your visit — and John 
has never been here. John is five-and-twenty, 
and I am only eighteen. I have a right to ask 
where he is 1" 

*♦ And was my consent to be nothing I** 
Ursula paused for a moment, and then she 
said, 

"I should take your consent as a great gift, 
and I should be thankful for it. But at this mo^ 
ment I feel that I would marry John without 
it, if he chose to marry me. Our marriage was 
not spoken of by him as a thing that was to de- 
pend on your consent. I said to him that my 
fikther and mother had a right to be considered. 
They have a right to be pleased in the marriage 
of a daughter, and an only child. You have not 
the same rights over your son — ^not your eldest 
son, as they have over me. . I am John's equal. 
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He is getting his own Kving. He is twenty-five 

v— where is he I" 

. Mrs. Daynham opened her eyes very wide. 

" And you only eighteen," she said, in a loud, 
mocking voice; "why, you might be eighty, 
and a lawyer and a divine in one. Upon my 
word, you have taught your child to some pur- 
pose, Amabel." 

Mrs. Daynham seldom called Mrs. Ravenel by 
her Christian name, except when she wished to 
extort some act of obedience firom her. The 
name always brought back some sensation of 
the old days, when the little woman had work- 
ed and obeyed — ^and obeyed and worked, all 
day, and for ever, knowing no will but Mrs. 
Daynham's, and animated herself with a ready 
willingness that had set a good example, and 
helped to bring things to a good end. 

" It is the truth," said Ursula, casting a pretty 
smile at her silent mother. " It is a truth only 
sixteen hours old, so I have not had time to for- 
get it. But as you do not choose to answer a 
question which I have clearly a right to ask, I 
will not repeat it. Will you do .us the favour 
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to sit down ? Or mother will show my new 
chicken in the poultry-yard, I will send for my 
£gither. I heard him say that he should be in 
the four-acres field." 

" You must not send," said Mrs. Daynham. 
** I will walk back that way and speak to him. 
And my son John is gone to Bristol and Clifton, 
He went at six this morning. I sent him. He 
is to meet Mr. Smith there. They will go into 
Devonshire, Mr. Smith wished to make a short 
tour in that county. I do not expect John 
back. He goes to London, and I join him there. 
He is going, as I suppose you know, into part- 
nership with Mr. Gardener, who is a solicitor of 
high standing. It will be a costly thing ; and 
John's whole fortune — all that I ever expect to 
be able to give him — will only a little exceed 
what is required to secure his place in the firm. 
But a respectable income, and a good position 
at once attained, is worth the money. He will 
have a good income ; quite enough to marry 
^ upon, as thousands do marry. But that is not 
my plan for him. I mean him to get back part 
of this moneyi which, as I have said, is almost 
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his whole fortune, by means of an insurance ; 
and he is to save the remainder in a few years ; 
this he promises me he will do. If he marries 
in ten years time he will be a prosperous man* 
If he marries now he will be in a struggle all 
his life. He has promised to obey me ; and he 
has commissioned me to tell you aU this for him. 
When he spoke to you yesterday he did not 
know what my plans were. I have told him, 
and I now tell you that he fulfils this plan in 
its entirety, or he fights through life for himself, 
and gets no more money from me till myrleath, 
beyond the seventy pounds a year that I have 
allowed him for clothes and pocket-money. I 
am wise in arranging his life, and he is right in 
obeying me. He is right, too, to fly from tempt- 
ation—he is gone." 

Then Mrs. Daynham walked up to Ursula, 
and said, 

" You have been harshly used. But no one 
can help that." 

" I have been dishonourably used," said Ur- 
sula, her voice in a tremble. 

"My dear," said Mrs. Daynham, earnestly. 
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'^if John had known all I meant, he would noi 
have spoken to you last night. Knowing that 
from me, you must forget that he asked you 
— ^I acknowledge that you have been hardly 
used.'' 

"If John had not felt that he could act for 
himself and that he wouJdy he had no right to 
8fik me to be his wife. He had no right to 
learn from me that I loved him— it has been 
love answering love for the last twelve months. 
fA year ago he made me know what he felt, 
and what he looked to. No man could have 
behaved more kindly. As soon as the hour 
came when he thought he could support a 
wife honourably, he asked me. And when I 
have promised myself, I find him gone." 

"Yes, it is all true, no doubt. But to ar^- 
<range anything diflFerently, would be to sacri- 
fice all coming Ufe to the present moment. 
And it shall not be done if I can help it. I 
have acted wisely — all must heforgoUenr 

" Forgotten 1" said Ursula — " forgotten I Is 
it so very easy to forget all one's life! — ^for 
though not very long, it is all. Can people 
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forget the day in which the world changed' to 
them, and the true became false, and theif 
future was made utterly barren?".. The girFa 
heart was overflowing with its first knowledge 
of the world's hard rule ; and she was like one 
who miist cry aloud in the throes of her first 
anguish. " What," she said, " if yesterday the 
cornfields had been ready for harvest, and we 
had risen to-day to find the crops dead and the 
ground hard, and no hope of anything else till 
the plough had gone again over the land, and 
new ears had sprung Irom fresh seed — should 
we go to work without any wonder, and with 
no dread of the future ? Would such a miracle 
of desolation be met properly by a few words — 
*Let all be forgotten!' Don't you think that I 
shall suspect all men through all life for this ? — 
disbelieve my neighbour, and keep guard lest 
my friend should injure me? I shall never 
forget this day, Mrs. Daynham. I shall never 
forget that a man can hold a woman's hand 
and kiss her lips, and promise her the worship 
of his life before her father's face, and leave her 
the next day for — ^for money. ^* 
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And 80 Ursula, having flung that last word 
like a stone in Mrs. Daynham's fisM^e, walked out 
of the room. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE FOUR-ACRES FIELD. 
" Tantsene animiB cseleetibiis irse ? '* 

Tl fRS. DAYNHAM had not sat down since 
•^'-*- she had entered the house, and as soon 
as Ursula was gone, she turned to Mrs. Ravenel, 

and said, 

« 

" I will go and get it over with your husband 
now." Then she looked at Mrs. Ravenel steadily, 
a little surprised at her not speaking. « Are 
you vexed, Amabel ?" 

" I am angry," said Mrs. Ravenel, boldly. 

« Angry I" 

" Yes. John has taken a great liberty with 
me and mine, and you must make him imder- 
stand that he has done so. As you are going 
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to speak to Mr. Ravenel, I will * not say any 



more." 



Then Mrs. Ravenel held out her hand, and 
Mrs. Daynham took it. 

" Nevertheless, I have done right," said the 
lady ; and so speaking, she left the house, and 
took the way to the great elm avenue, where 
the coach road had been in days gone by. She 
went through the rookery, and up a steep 
brow, just over which was the four-acres field. 

Mrs. Daynham walked fast, expecting some- 
thing not altogether agreeable, and glad to do 
her best to get it over. She reached the field, 
and stood at the gateway looking across it. 
A high elm towered above a crooked-branched 
apple-tree that stood on the south side of the 
gate, and she looked at the ruby-tipped, glow- 
ing little branches of the elm, and then up to 
the blue sky, listening to the spring-song of 
the happy birds, and watching the first butter- 
fly of the year, flapping its large yellow wings 
where the daffodils were in flower by the hedge- 
path. 

The world looked gravely happy. The crops 
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showed like a green veil lying on the rich red 
earth — ground was being prepared by the plough 
for potatoes in a field close by ; the man called 
to his horses with encouraging cries. The 
thought of the promise, of the seed-time and 
harvest that should never fail, of the blessing of 
God upon labour, rose to Mrs. Daynham's mind. 
The thought of how she had sown and reaped, 
garnered and prospered, worked hard for the 
one reward, freed Daynham from every debt, 
laid by money, and given to her son the estate 
of his ancestors, brought tears to her eyes. She 
looked across the field to the man who had 
helped and taught her, and understood her as no 
one else had done ; but she had no mercy in 
her soul for his child — ^none I 

Mr. Ravenel saw her. He took ofi' his hat. 
Then she walked on to him briskly, and he came 
forward to meet her. 

He was like a farmer, and he wore a farmer's 
dress, made, perhaps, of better materials, per- 
haps of more stylish shape than common with 
the real sons of labour — I cannot tell ; but he 
stood in his worsted stockings, leather leggings, 

e2 
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and strong-nailed shoes, offering a homy hand 
to Mrs. Daynham, and looking straight into her 
face. 

He was just sixty years of age, and his face, 
though it was handsome and healthy-looking, 
bore the impress of his years. His hair was 
grey, and above his forehead he was bald ; but 
his step was light and firm, and his smile was 
the sweet trusting smile of boyhood. 

" How do you do, Mrs. Daynham ? I fancied 
that you might be coming my way this morn- 
ing." And then there was a strange twinkle in 
his glance, which Mrs. Daynham hardly liked, 
and did not quite understand. 

" The country looks well," he said. " Just as 
a farmer likes it to look ; greatly the better for 
the severe frosts after Christmas. 1 am leading 
a stream of water down by the hedge side 
yonder. I shall carry it to the great cattle 
pond by draining-tiles — there they ar c " 
So Mrs. Daynham turned her head and saw the 
tiles piled up, and observed that a man was 
placing them by the side of the trench, ready to 
be dropped into the channel where the water 
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ran, and where a labourer was fitting each into 
its appointed place. 

" So," said Mr. Ravenel, " I think as I stand 
about, and lend a hand to the work myself 
when wanted, how the spade and the plough go 
on doing their work, and the cattle graze and 
the corn grows, in spite of turmoils, come what 
will. And I love the land — I do I" 

They had walked on side by side to where a 
huge holly grew. Round its stem a seat had 
been built, from which a view was obtained 
which took in all the Ravenel and Daynham 
property, and southward took in the town of St. 
Antin's on the right, and eastward the blue sea- 
line. 

" Let us sit down. How lovely the day is ! 
What a magnificent extent of view I How fine 
that stretch of uncultivated land looks I We can 
see where the forest ran, and take in the 
boundaries of the chase. It is a beautiftil 
scene." 

" Yes. And has been thought so for a long 
time ; before we were born, before our fethers' 
fathers' time. The old rhyme spoke truly, and 
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Ursula must wait that ten years for him I " 

"You camiot suppose that she would wait." 

" You must condescend to answer my question. 
Without the true answer, whatever it may be, I 
shall not know how to act." 

" I don't see why you should act at all. I 
don't know what you can have to do." 

"Well," said Mr. Ravenel in a pondering 
tone, with a dangerous smile upon his fece — 
" well, Mrs. Daynham, the man who asks a wo- 
man to be his wife, engages himself solemnly to 
her before her parents, and deserts her the next 
morning, is perhaps not quite worth a thrashing; 
but if I have the will, you cannot deny that I 
have the right, and the strength." Then he look- 
ed her fiill in the face. 

" I do not expect Ursula to wait for him ; I 
do not intend him to marry Ursula — ever." 

"Thank you. We understand each oth^ 
now;" and Mr. Ravenel got up, and took his hat 
ofl^ as saying " good-bye." 

" I don't want you to quarrel with me," said 
Mrs. Daynham. " You should remember all I 
have gone through." 
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" Over there, at Daynham," said Mr, Ravenel ; 
" yes ; and you have, toith my help ^" 

Mrs. Daynham blushed as he paused for her 
to deny that statement, if she could, but she 
never spoke. 

** With my help you have freed it from debt, 
and got an income of at least eighteen hundred 
a year for your eldest son ; you live off your own 
acres at Dovecotes and have put by money. And 
Ernest is to marry that gentle young Miss Bos- 
worth the heiress, who is in love with him, and 
with the old house, and the pictures, armour, and 
twisted hunting horns. I don't mean to speak 
evil of her ; but she would not have loved him 
and have promised to marry him if he had not 
had the old house to live in. It is the truth. 
You have thoroughly succeeded about Dayn- 
ham. You have taken it to a good market, and 
got the best price for it. Is all that true, my 
friend r 

" Yes ; it is quite true, Mr. Ravenel." 

"And you cannot, all circumstances consi- 
dered, let your younger son many a farmer^s 
daughter." 
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" You have never been considered a common 
farmer.'* 

" Of course not ; I am Ravenel of Ravenel — I 
know that. But common enough to make my 
Ursula an unfit wife for your John." 

" I think such a match might injure my child- 
ren. 

" You are jealous of their position I" 

"Yes." 

" Have you explained this to John ?" 

" Yes ; we sat up half last night, and he saw, 
at last, that I was right." Then after a pause, she 
said, " You do not think me right, however." 

"Wrong," he said, "and bitterly, cruelly, 
thanklessly wrong. Thankless to God and 
man. I should have thought Ursula a good 
match for John, even if he had stood in Ernest's 
place." 

" But we are still fiiends," urged Mrs. Dayn- 
ham. 

"We are neighbours," said Mr. Ravenel; 
" let that be enough. We have been brought 
together by sympathies. We have had the 
same struggles in life, though the Ravenels 
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have toiled through three generations like 
honest men, while the Daynhams squandered 
their patrimony, forgetting both honesty and 
honour. But still you and I have had the 

same fight, the same hopes, the same " He 

stopped. There was the odd sarcastic light in 
his eyes, the same mocking smile on his lips 
that she had seen before that morning, and she 
did not understand it. He was still standing 
by her side, and she was sitting on the bench. 
Just as she was going to speak to him, the 
Court Farm bell rang, which told of the hour 
for the labourers' dinners, and Mr. Ravenel's 
hmcheon. "Good morning," he said, leaving 
that sentence unfinished. But she answered, 

" No, no ; come with me to Dovecotes. I do 
not like to part till we have talked ourselves 
back into the old friendship, and you are angry 
with me now." 

" And I would rather face the last ten years 
of my life — ^my hard life — ^than see my Ursula," 
he said. 

" Come back with me, then." 

So, being thus urged by the lady, Mr. 
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Ravenel called to the man who was handing 
down the great draining-tiles to the labourer 
in the ditch, and who came quickly to him. 

" Ask Cousin Perrin to call at the farm and 
tell Mrs. Ravenel that I shall not be home till 
four o'clock." 

"Yes, master," said the man. And then 
Mrs. Daynham and Mr. Ravenel walked across 
the field to a gate in the comer, which took 
them into the lane that led to Dovecotes. After 
a short silence, Mrs. Daynhan said, ' 

"It seems to me quite impossible that you 
should be surprised by my conduct." 

"I do not feel so much surprised at you, 
though I am surprised ; but that John should 
have gone oiF ^" 

" That my son should have obeyed me," in- 
terrupted Mrs. Daynham proudly, and with her 
head raised in triumph because of his obedience. 

" No," cried Mr. Ravenel, loudly, " it is no- 
thing to boast of. A man cannot quit himself 
of his years and his responsibilities. He had a 
right to relinquish his happiness for your sake 
before he had made love to Ursula, but after- 
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warch — ^it is quite incomprehensible how some 
men can be bought and sold, can condescend 
to slavery, can confuse right and wrong, for 
money 1" 

He had come to the very point to which 
Ursula had arrived, but with a diiFerence ; for 
he intended to make Mrs, Daynham say whether 
it was only a money question or not. And he 
succeeded. She was silent for a moment, and 
then she said. 

" It is not wholly a question of money. You 
called your shepherd * cousin ' just now." 

" Because he is my bousin. Or, to be exact, 
he is my mother's first cousin's grandson ; that 
is, he is my second cousin once removed, or 
Ursula's third cousin. I hope you follow me, 
Mrs. Daynham 1" — ^He was almost laughing. — 
** How many generations will it take, in your 
opinion, to blot out the fact of my father having 
married the heiress of the Perrins of Parmintor, 
I wonder? There are more people down in 
the world than you think of, perhaps. My 
mother was an excellent woman. She earned 
her bread before her marriage by needlework. 
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Her father was Jiuntsman to James Daynham, 
who broke his neck in the hunting-field, and 
mined half the county when he broke the bank 
at St. Antin's — ^he was a banker, you know — 
by his dishonourable excesses. I would rather 
have been the man than the master. One was 
your ancestor, the other was mine. Come, Mrs. 
Daynham," he went on, « here is a day with 
heaven's own glory shining on the earth; let 
a little light fall * on this questidn, uiitinged 
with the worldliness that makes sinners of so 
many. Call back John, and I'll forgive him, 
for my darling's sake." 

She heard the tremor in his voice, and she 
felt sure that he had never before pleaded with 
any human being as he now did with her ; but 
she was resolute. 

" No, Mr. Ravenel." 

They were in sight of the little white gate 
that led into the Dovecotes' shrubbery, and he 
spoke again to her, standing in the road, and 
turning his face towards her, so that she saw 
its honesty in the light of the sun, as he argued 
imploringly— 
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" Come, Mrs. Daynham, call back John, and 
give him his choice openly. It is fair to say 
that I would never leave my son-in-law's estab- 
lishment in life entirely to another. If he takes 
my child for a wife, he takes me for a father ; 
and I could join you — share with you in any- 
thing which you would have done, and of which 
Ursula would divide the profits." 

Mr. Ravenel looked at Mrs. Daynham with 
all the earnestness of his honest heart. She 
had to tm'n aside, and get away from his im- 
ploring gaze, before she could repeat her an- 
swer — 

" No, Mr. Ravenel." 

Then they walked on ; he opened the little 
white gate, and she passed through. He held 
it open, and stood in the space. ' 

" Think again, my old friend and neighbour." 

Then she was vexed, and she leaned against 
the little open gate, and looked him in the face, 
as he stood just so as to prevent its shutting. 

" I have thought — ^I have thought the whole 
thing through, and it cannot be. It is hard of 
you, when you know how I have suflFered and 
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toiled, to expect me to let my son many Ur- 
sula. I have worked so terribly-r-I liave so 
strained mind and body I I thought of it all 
when I was eighteen — ^no older than your child 
is now. I married at twenty-two to save the 
property. If I had been older, I had been 
wiser, perhaps, and shrunk from beginning so 
sacrificing a course ; but I was young, strong, 
sanguine as to success, and determined rather 
to die than give in. I did it ! — it is done, and 
you know it, Mr. Ravenel. The Daynhams 
hold up their heads in their own place, and 
Daynham Court is a fit home for any woman. 
Ernest is provided for ; Clara well married and 
happy ; a competency and a good prospect of 
wealth waits on John. It is very hard of you 
to expect me ' to go back a single step in my 
weary life. Now that reward is come, why 
should I cast any of it aside ? If John engaged 
himself to Ursula — allied himself to labourer 
Perrin — why. Sir Mark Bosworth might hesi- 
tate to keep his word with Ernest. You know 
what the world is, and how it judges, and how 
it acts. It is hard to ask me to give away one 
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grain of my great Buccess. I cannot — I will 
not do it I Gcuinot you feel for me at all ?" 

'^ I feel for honour most* John gave his 
hearty and pledged his honour — ^he got my 
child's promise. Are love and honour no- 
thing T 

" They are nothing as the world judges. I 
have worked for our rights in the world, and I 
must keep what I have gained. Girls' hearts 
are governed by laws less than divine, you 
know ; and John, after all I have done for my 
children, should have spoken to me first. I will 
not yield my rights, and I told him so. Now, 
let us have done with this. Come up to the 
house, and eat and drink as a friend should. 
Tell your wife to bring Ursula to me to-mor- 
row." 

And Mrs. Daynham stepped aside to let Mr. 
Bavenel pass her. But he never stirred. After 
a moment's ftirther thought, he said, 

"You have asked my advice often — did I 
ever give you bad advice f — did you ever re- 
pent being guided by me t Now, Mrs. Dayn- 
ham, I will give you the best advice I ever 

VOL. I. F 
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gave, and if you wish for success, follow it — \ 
call John back, and consent to his marriage' 
with Ursula. I do not know when or how, but 
as sure as we are now looking in each other's 
faces, you will repent it if you don't I" 

" I won't be threatened, sir I" 

^VThreatened I" he cried— "why, I had no 
thought of a threat in my mind. I never 
threatened a human being in my life — ^I shall 
not begin with threatening a woman — and you. 
But I know men's hearts better than you 
do." 

"No — do not urge me — you have said 
enough." 

"For heaven's sake xmsay your words — do 
not part these people I" 

" It is done. It has been done many hours. 
The worst is past. I will never go back one 
step in my onward course. I have a good son, 
and he will obey me to the end." 

" Good-bye." 

"But you will come into the house with 
me!" 

^'No,'' 
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" No I You are not to quarrel with me, you 
know." 

She tried to speak pleasantly, but her voice 
trembled when she saw the good man's face. 

" I shall not go to your house — not to-day. 
Shall I give you one more chance, with my 
heai-t and soul laid upon it ? Reconsider the 
thing. You will never repent of his marrying 
Ursula I" 

"No." 

The cloud passed oiF Mr. Ravenel's face. 
He suddenly regained his old light-hearted and 
careless, honest courage. 

" Be it so, then. In the future I shall not 
have to blame myself. I shall not have to 
say, *If I had begged and prayed — if I had 
humbled myself to entreaty — if I had promised, 
if I had prophesied.' I have done all that I can 
do- I give in, and I obey you. Will you take 
a message from me to John, or shall I write 
myself?" 

"I prefer giving your message, if you 
please." 

"Tell him that he is never to think of 

f2 
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Ursula again — ^that when any man marries my 
child, he will have to take the name and arms 
of Bavenel. Tell him that with onr own hands 
my father and I have worked in the pastures 
and in the bam — ^that no Ravenel money has 
been wasted on evil courses, but that we were 
robbed by a man who pretended to be a friend, 
and so reduced that we had to sink the estate 
with debt, in order to save it in the end. Tell 
him that success crowned our efforts years ago, 
but that I did not wish to leave my life. I had 
one only child. I thought that the elder son 
of the brave woman I had helped would have 
Daynham — as he has; and I said to myself 
long ago, when he was a smiling boy about my 
house, that the second should marry that child, 
and that the Bavenels of Bavenel should be 
great once more. There, my secret is out I 
Tell John that I had given him all I had in 
the deep-lying hope of my heart. Ursula has 
beauty and mind, and I would have endowed 
her with money enough to have excused any 
man in the eyes of the world you have served 
so well. Mrs. Daynham, you have robbed me 
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of a vision of joy that blessed the thoughts of 
age. God forgive you I If he had not loved 
her, I should not have cared. And God send 
me a good man for my child, who shall love 
honour and honesty above silver and gold^ and 
his wife above rubies r 

He had poured out his last words with such 
a sad-voiced eloquence that Mrs. Daynham felt 
smitten with surprise and burthened with dis- 
tress. Toung hearts had had no mercy from 
her, but the grief of the strong man flowed 
forth with his words; and it was so genuine 
that she once thought she might ask his pardon, 
and do as he wished. But while she wondered, 
he turned quickly and walked away down the 
lane, with his head bent very low. ' She stood 
still, leaning over the closed gate, and wat<ihed 
him out of sight ; and in some way that she 
did not try to explain to herself she felt ex- 
tremely pained. With lingering steps she went 
up the path, and very thoughtfiilly she entered 
the house. Without stopping to take off her 
shawl, she sat down at her writing-table and 
wrote a few words to her son. 
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" I have seen the Ravenels, and talked with 
Ursula and her father. She is angry, as she 
has a right to be ; and he is disappointed, of 
course — ^besides, he had long looked forward to 
it. He obliged me to speak as freely as I spoke 
to you last night. Nothing remained unsaid. 
It is all over. I am sure that the best way 
will be never to speak or write of this any 
more.'' 

"That was all her letter. But when she 
was sealing it she thought that she should have 
liked to see John a Ravenel of Ravenel Court 
very well. It vexed her. Now that all was 
over, in her perversity she was vexed. 

" I wonder when it was all paid off? I won- 
der what he has saved f People have said that 
^ his father was a miser." And so she tortured 
herself with vain wonderings, and she shrank 
away from the picture of John labouring Im 
life through, because she had actually thrown 
away the gift of a great sum of money and a 
good estate, offered to him with the. last of the 
Bavenels, of whose beauty all the county 
talked. 
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But this was not the true way of putting it, 
as she knew. And then she grew angry in her 
grief because Mr. Bavenel had never told her 
he was rich. It was so romantic of him to 
make this great concealment, just because he 
would have John love Ursula for herself— and 
so he had. John had planned marriage with 
her as soon as he had the prospect of an income 
sufficient for both. And she, his mother, had 
robbed him of riches and wife, and delivered 
him up to.loneliness and chained him to labour 
— and she had always loved John best 1 

It was enough to drive the mother crazy. 
She was torn to pieces by vexatious knowledge 
and vain regrets. And John might hate her if 
he ever found it out. She could never tell him. 
Then she wept softly very grievous tears. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ST. ANTIN'S, and AGNES DENTS. 

(« And welcome whereBoe*er she went, 
A calm and gracious element, 
Wlioee presence seemed the sweet income 
And womanly atmosphere of home." 

J. G. WHlTnEE. 

WHEN Ravenel Court &rm had got rid of 
the presence of Mrs. Daynham, the little 
world inside felt a sudden lull come on its at- 
mosphere; and Ursula, coming back after a 
discreet period of waiting had shown that Mrs. 
Daynham was really off the premises, found her 
mother still standing in the room they called 
Elijah's parlour, and looking out of the oriel 
window which was opposite the door. 
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The girl knew that her mother had been 
sorely wounded, and moved to most imusual 
wrath. She did not turn round when Ursula's 
step was heard — ^looking out of a window is 
a common relief to all who have been discom- 
posed in mind — and Ursula felt the strangeness 
of wanting her mother's glance, and knew why 
she had not got it. 

So she came behind her, and put her arms 
round her neck, and said, 

" Let us bear it as well as we can, mother. I 
am very sore, very angry, very proud, and I 
want to go to St. Antin's." 

** To St. Antin's I Your father '' 

" Yes, yes ; it is because I cannot see my 
&ther just yet that I want to go. I am feeling 
ashamed of myself." 

*• Ursula I" 

" Well, degraded, is that better f No, I am 
feeling ashamed. If my father was iSj be angry 
I should be miserable ; if he was to feel mortified 
I should want to kill somebody — don't be 
fiightened, mother. You see I had better go 
to St. Antin's." 
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of ducks and water-fowl. They were then seen 
trooping into this enclosure, and making for the 
water; and they effected their entrance by 
scrambling through small arched openings in 
the bottom wall of the enclosure ; which wall 
fenced off a place full of flowering shrubs, usu- 
ally called " Ursula's wilderness." 

The view from the window was stiffi strange, 
and very pretty. The narrow flower borders 
were all planted with climbing roises, which were 
trained against the wall. Great jessamines 
flourished in each comer, and stiff-growing 
shrubs were dotted at regular intervals. Now 
crocusses and hepaticas were in full bloom, and 
wall-flowers scented the air. It was a scene 
of such beauty as only belongs to an old-fash- 
ioned garden. 

The Ravenel Court farm had for many years 
gloried in this garden. No alteration had ever 
been even dreamed of^ and now it had outlived 
the age of possible danger, and had got to be 
admired as much as in the days of its brightest 
youth. It was all freshness and sunshine. The 
stone parapet was glittering in the warm light. 
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The quiet water lay like a burnifihed silver 
shield. The white gravelled walks were guilt- 
less of even a single weed, and Ursula, alone in 
that room whose fanciful beauty had been famil- 
iar to her all her life, looked out, and let her sor- 
row have its way. 

Pure heart-sorrow it was not — ^the feeling was 
as mixed as she had just described it to be ; but 
somehow she felt through it all that her history 
had begun, and begun with a blow, with a ter- 
rible injury. Her face was, for a moment, con- 
vulsed with suffering ; and then the sense of all 
the pleasant visions of future happiness with 
her lover being gone — ^gone 1 — made her weep. 
The bitter tears came, and because she was 
alone she did not try to restrain them. The 
great change that had come upon her life could 
only be met by tears, for she knew that she 
was helpless. No arrangement could ever 
bring back the past. No event could ever make 
her forget that John had left her. So she leaned 
her head against the old diamond-paned glass, 
and cried like a child. Then the sound of her 
mother's step roused her, and she lifted up her 
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head, and called up her energies to meet her 
bravely. 

" Not ready, my love I" 

"Tell them to wait only a moment," and 
Ursula had fled past Mrs. Bavenel, and rushed 
upstairs. 

But as she dressed herself she remembered 
how she had rested her head against the glass 
where long ago names had been written with a 
diamond— Athanasia Ravenel was one name, ' 
and then, joined with a flourish, which might 
have made a true lover's knot, was another, Eus- 
tace Fieldworth. 

A sad smile flitted across her face. Lovers 
had looked forth on the square terraced gardens, 
and walked in the wilderness. Bavenel Court 
had heard plenty of lovers' vows — ^had it ever 
known a John Daynham before! — had any 
woman of her house ever sufiered the injury that 
now vexed her? 

So the hat was put on, and the carriage- 
cloak over a velveteen jacket and gown ; and 
with otiier wrapB under the seat of the pony- 
chaise, Ursula was started off for St. Antin's, 
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driving herself, as she usually did, with her 
own particular attendant, generally called little 
Dick, perched on the seat behind her. 
' Ursula drove fast ; through the elm avenue, 
and the stone archway, then to the left, down 
a wide road, with high hedges, where the prim- 
roses were out, and the golden-cups, here and 
there in comfortable nooks, were glittering 
very brightly. Blanco, the white pony, know- 
ing his way, his work, and his driver, shook 
his strong neck, and trotted as only himself 
could trot. Out of the long lane on to a rough 
bit of road, skirting a common, and then Blanco 
stopped at a cottage door. 

Blanco had a memory and a will of his 
own, And he stopped at Dame Perrin's door, 
according to his own discretion. Out came a 
pattern of an old woman, a very model of a 
happy-peasantry grandmother. She came out 
supporting herself on an oak stick, well polished, 
and having a silver top. Even at her great 
age, which was said to reach beyond ninety 
years, she was grandly beautiful. Her facei 
was fidr, and not too thin ; her large eyes as 
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blue as the skies, and her glittering white hair, 
was turned back from her forehead, and over 
a cushion which gave, by its height, a great 
dignity to the countenance. She wore a cap, 
with a border of old lace, and her head was 
bound with a wide pale-blue satin ribbon. She 
was the widow of the shepherd's grandfitther. 
She had been her husband's second wife, 
and she knew all the Ravenel history. She 
smiled. 

" You or your pony, my deart" 

"My pony, Mrs. Perrin ; but not against my 
will, so I made no resistance." 

Dick was off^ and standing by the pony's 
head. 

" My dear," said the aged woman, softly, ** is 
it true?" 

" Nothing is true," said Ursula, in the same 
voice. 

" Not even John Daynham t" 

" John Daynham spoke too quick." 

" And you have said him nay t It's best to 
give me a word, my dear. I saw my grand- 
son — our maister's sheep wanted his 'tendance 
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last night — John Daynham saw him, and sitid, 
* TU call you cotmn in three motiths^^ and he was 
like out of his mind with joy. And Baymond 
had seen you two together, and knew he had 
been in with &yther and Mrs. Bavenel; and 
when John Daynham said that^ it could have 
but one meaning, you know.'* 

" It has no meaning, Mrs. Perrin ; and please 
to say to Raymond that you have told me how 
John spoke to him, and that I am glad to have 
been told. You will not speak of family 
affairs." 

« Oh I bless me, no I" 

" I know you will not. Mrs. Daynham disap- 
proved, so he went away." 

" And you don't care f But only to think of 
the likes of her ^" 

" Mrs. Daynham is, no doubt, entirely in the 
right. Tell Baymond so for me. There is no- 
thing to make a fuss about." 

"And you ain't vexed that I spoke to 
you?" 

"I am much obliged. Mind you tell Bay- 
mond." 

VOL. I. G 
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The old woman and Ursula had spoken in 
whispers, and now Blanco showed his intention^ 
of going on ; so Dick mounted to his place, and 
with a shake of his shaggy mane the little 
beast rushed forward at a very vigorous pace.. 
But Ursula felt vexed and mortified. Once 
more ojQF the common, the way led down a 
wide road, with sloping orchards on the left, 
and a steep wooded hill-side on the right, and 
then a few scattered white houses told of the, 
entrance to the modest town called St. Antin's. 

Ursula did not drive through the street, 
but turned aside at the top of the town ; and 
after a hundred yards or so she drove through 
a shrubbery of ilex and yew to the door of 
a pretty, massively-built, gable-ended house, 
standing free from the surrounding shelter on a 
little lawn. In front of the house stood a man of 
forty years of age, perhaps ; a little greyer and 
a little older to look at than he ought to have 
been. 

" Ursula !" he cried, in a pleasant, welcoming 
voice ; " come for the day, I hope." 

" Good morning, Mr. Herbert," said Ursula. 
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•*I am come for a few Hours, if I may Stay so, 
long — I am come to see Agues." 

Then she gave up the reins to little Dick, and 
she walked into the house with Mr. Herbert. 

Mr. Herbert was the son of a Irian who had, 
been a pupil of Ursula's grandfather. He and the; " 
Dean, her mother's brother, were old and dear' 
friends, though Mr. Herbert was fifteen years ^ 
the Dean's junior. These facts h^d first made a. 
friendship between Ravenel Court farm and the 
inhabitants of the pretty house at St. Antin's, 
which Mr. Herbert had taken when he had 
come, there years ago, with pupils. He was h 
scholar and a gentleman; and he now took. 
Ursula into a room where three ladies were air 
quietly pursuing their different employments. 
Each exclaimed, with welcome in her voice, 
" Ursula !" and then got up. One was an old 
lady in black, whose dress was antiquated, and 
her manner severely civil. She was Lady Mary 
Herbert, the widow Mr. Herbert's uncle. It' 
suited her to make her home at St. Antin's, and 
it suited her host to have her. The other was 
Ursula's friend, Agnes. She was Mr. Herbert's 

g2 
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only sister; a woman of thirty, perhaps; a 
widow — ^Mrs. Denys. Ursula had, five years be- 
fore, been her young bridesmaid ; but Mr. Denys 
had died within three months — accidentally shot 
' — and the wife had come back to the bro- 
ther, whose house had always been her home. 
The other lady was Mrs. Herbert ; she was lying 
on a couch, as she always lay — she had an in- 
curable spine complaint, 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert had very little to do, to 
all appearance, with Ursula's life. • He was the 
learned man absorbed in books, and waiting on 
his wife. When she could no longer lead a life 
of activity, he would no more shoot, ride, fish, 
take long excursions, as it had been his way to 
do before her terrible injury. He could not have 
her out of his life, so, amidst a world of litera- 
ture, they lived together. But that they had a 
great influence, though one that worked unseen, 
on other people's lives, we need not doubt. 
They were the wise ones who looked on ; and, 
but for the lookers on, how could any of the 
battles of life be described and understood. 

Agnes, as we must call Mrs. Denys, had left 
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off mourning, though she wore grey, and quiet 
fllate-coloured dresses, and a cap. She was very 
handsome, very warm-hearted, very educated, 
and very wise. Ursula had loved her all her 
life. 

When Mr. Denys was dead, Ursula had not 
been able to grieve. He had been in some sort 
her enemy ; for he had possessed himself of a 
heart that had been her own property up to the 
period of his appearance. To have Agnes back 
again was happiness. " I love liim so much now 
he is dead," the child had said* And even when 
a woman she confessed to her mother that she 
was quite unable to regret him. " I am very 
much obliged to him. Won't that do as 

well r 

Ursula was incorrigible, and for the first few 
months of Agnes's return Mrs. Ravenel was 
nervous as to what the child would say, But 
no mishief happened ; and even Lady Mary said 
that now, " a good providence having brought 
her niece back, she hoped Agnes would be satisr 
fied with her state, and not get into any further 
troubles." So life went on at St. Antin's in the 
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old channel, and Ursula had her friend, and 
valued her. 

This morning when the friends looked at each 
other, Agnes knew in a moment that something 
had happened 

^ Are you come to see nie ?" she asked. 

" Yes," said Ursula. Then they went upstairs 
togetlier; for Mrs. Denys had a sitting-room of 
her own, and this, with a few other things which 
belonged to her married state, was all the change 
that apparently had entered into her mode of 
life. 

It was a charming room, a real woman's room, 
A bright fire, a quiet diaper-patterned paper, and 
low book-cases all round ; pictures hung above 
them — prints, and photographs of many whom 
Agnes had loved, and did love well. An oriel 
window, with seats at the side, and a writing- 
table in &ont, and low chairs and sofas just 
where they ought to be. 

As soon as they were in the room, Agnes, 
taking off Ursula's hat, and kissing her, said, 
"What is it!" And Ursula, with a comical 
£BU)e said, ^^ I have scolded Mrs. Daynham. I 
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behaved like — like a fish-woman. I roared at 
her. I was like a player ranting in a tragedy, 
I made a fool of myself." 

"flow utterly incomprehensible 1 Why?" 
. " Oh, 1 was so happy yesterday evening. Last 
night life was all one glory. I had made every- 
one happy, and I was happy myself. Oh 1 so 
happy, Agnes I So happy, that I stayed on my 
knees in my bed-room making thanksgiving, 
and all the time it was nothing^ worse than no- 
thing — ^it was faithlessness, cowardice, cruel- 
ty ^" And then Ursula dropped into a low 

easy-chair, and wept outright. 

When the tears were shed she told her story 
straight through, with a perfection of truth and 
Buch an absence of exaggeration as struck Agnes 
greatly. And then Ursula said how Dame Perrin 
had spoken to her, and how much worse that one 
fact of having spoken to Raymond Perrin had 
made John Daynham's conduct. "It only want- 
ed that^^ said Ursula. " And I wish my idol was 
not broken. I do not wish that I coiild get 
John back again ; but I do wish that he had 
never asked me. And I have cried twice in one 
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day, and I may do it again for anything I know ; 
and I have never cried three times in one day 
since I was seven years old, when Martha 
cracked the wax doll you gave me all across the 
face." And then Ursula gave a grim smile, and 
Agnes, who knew her thoroughly, knew how 
utterly the idol was broken, from Ursula's way 
of talking about it. 

But also, knowing Ursula as she did, this 
good friend feared that the disenchantment that 
had fallen on her life might really hurt and 
harden her. She knew that a strong character 
held captive and oppressed by a combination of 
circumstances of over-matching strength may 
again feel free, but must always carry the marks 
of the contest ; and Ursula thus marked might 
be injured for life, so Agnes's first thought was 
to undo the past. 

"I think," she said, "that John should be 
wiitten to, I think John should be allowed to 
oreconsider what he.has done calmly, and away 
from his mother's influence." 

Ursula laughed. " If I held up my hand he 
would come back," she said. "His mother 
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would have no chance against wie. But then 
— oh, Agnes 1 gold maybe bought too dear. I 
could not fight for John. I am so comsumed 
by vain regrets. I wish he had never spoken 
to me. I wish I could get back and be the 
same girl I was the day before yesterday. 
My life is spoiled. Why should T, of all the 
people on earth, be so insulted ? I am come to 
you for the luxury of complaint. I can't com- 
plain to my mother. I dread seeing my father — ^" 

" Why r 

" Because of his strong sense of honour, which, 
through me, has been braved. They have 
dared to insult him through me. I do not know 
how he will take it. I could not see him till I 
had emptied my heart of its complainings. What 
have you to say to me, Agnes ?" 

"That you can't help it. That what can't 
be cured must be endured. That your life need 
not be spoilt. That you are grown "v\dse by 
rough treatment. That you are more in love 
with John Daynham than you think, and that 
if he were to ask you again you would have 
him. In the meantime, when you go home tell 
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your father that some things are not cured by 
any words, not even the kindest ; and that un- 
less there is really anything to say that you 
ought to hear, you would like silence best." 

" I think that is all quite true,"^ said Ursula. 
" But if I ever do love John again, I shall be 
ashamed of myself." 

" There will be no harm in that. Some sorts 
of shame are profitable." 

Then the friends gossiped on, till Ursula 
felt greatly relieved and better. And when the 
afternoon came, Blanco took her safely home. 

She reached Ravenel about four o'clock, and 
going into . their sitting-room, she found her 
mother knitting busily by the fire, and her fa- 
ther, to her great surprise, was inspecting some 
rolls of parchment. Her mother's voice, in in- 
terested debate, had been heard in the passage. 
Ursula walked up to her father, and kissed his 
forehead. He never looked up, 

" Hold that end of the pedigree, child — there, 
now I have it 1" 

Then Ursula remembered the names of the 
lovers in the window. 
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^' Oh I father, tell me when Anastasia married 
Eustace Fieldworth 1^' 

" Anastasia I — ^Anastasia 1 — why, there was 
never a match with any Fieldworth, Here she 
is 1 — ^Anastasia married, 1697, Humphrey Fy- 
ners. There was never but one Anastasia, and 
she was an only daughter ; and from her only 
brother, Edgar Bavenel, you are descended 
straight." 

" I was thinking of those names on the glass 
in Elijah's parlour — ^I thought they had mar- 
ried.'' 

Ursula's voice had a tone of dismay in it. 

** Oh 1 no. Anastasia did not marry her first 
love ; and if you did not know it, perhaps Mrs. 
Daynham did." 

He spoke in a voice of relentless anger. He 
rose up, but very quietly — ^indeed, the displea- 
sure of which Ursula had become aware was of 
a cold, unpitying sort. It meant action^ she 
knew. She was frightened, woman-like. So 
when he rose, she offered him her pretty mouth 
to kiss,' and he kissed her tenderly. 

^* It is best as it is, father," she said. 
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He looked at her steadily for one moment, 
and the soft, calm smile on her face seemed to 
satisfy him. 

" Very well," he said — " God bless thee 1 It 
is better than a thousand pounds to hear you 
say that. Ah ! my child, it's true, too — the 
truest thing your tongue could utter; and, 
mind, I tell you so." 

And so the day closed ; and when the next 
day came, it seemed to be agreed that no more 
should be said. But a great change had come 
upon Ursula's life. Something had departed 
from it. " The prophet of the future was not 
called Hope." 
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^^ Without measnre, wo worthe the sadnesse, 
And without measure, wo worthe the gladness.*' 

Hawes. 

ON that bright morning John had driven off 
to St. Antin's, just caught the express 
train, got into his seat in the corner of an 
empty carriage, wrapped himself up warm in 
his railway-rug, and gone to sleep. He had 
not slept much in the night, and he felt tired in 
mind and body. He was confused, too, and 
like a man lost in a labyrinth. Somehow he 
felt that the one thing he had to do was to 
get away — to be clean out of the place was the 
only possible thing. If there was to be a row 
between his mother and old Ravenel, and if he 
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and Ursula were to be parted, he was best out 
of the country. It all came to the young 
man's mind in that sort of shape— it did not 
come to him quite clearly that Ursula was lost. 
Confused notions of woman's faithftilness, of his 
own great love for her — the boy's old love, 
that had grown into the man's — kept chasing 
through his brain. His head ached ; he shiver- 
ed ; he took a draught of sherry from a pocket- 
flask ; he said to himself " I shall hear from my 
mother by the next post." He thanked his 
stars for that promised blessing, and he went 
to sleep. 

In due time he got to his journey's end. 

In those days the " Bath Hotel " offered hos- 
pitality just on the edge of Clifton Down,, and 
there he knew that he should find John Smith. 
He got a conveyance, and went there. Stand- 
ing just outside, holding up a broad, good- 
humoured face to the balmy air, was the man 
he sought for. He jumped out of the carriage^ 
and the friends greeted each other. 

" This is pleasant," said Mr. Smith—" where 
are you going f " 
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"With you, if you will have me/' 

** When I afiked you to join in my holiday^ 
making a week ago, you said you had no time 
— ^faU of work. What could you have been, 
doing!" 

" Well, I can't exactly tell you. Do you 
think there is any breakfast inside that placet". 

"There was coffee and cold chicken just 
now. We can go and see. What do you 
want?" 

" I want to be rested, warmed, comforted. I 
am a stupid, miserable wretch of a fellow ! — I 
don't know what I have done, or where I am, 
nor what is to happen next 1 When does the 
post come in? Bother 1 I can't possibly hear 
till seven o'clock." 

" Oh !" said Smith, thinking he knew all about 
it—" a lady ?" 

/"Two — only one is my mother. Ham and 
eggs ? — oh 1 yes, certainly." . 

And then no more was said ; and it was quite 
clear, in the midst of the confosion that his 
words had revealed, that he had not lost his 
appetite. Still, John had not become alive to 
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the fact that he had lost Ursula. He had 
vague notions that Ursula would jefase to give 
him up. He could not contradict his mother ; 
he could not oppose, and, on the very first 
trial, hope to conquer the woman who had made 
their lives for them ; but Ursula owed her no 
such obedience, and she would not yield. 
" Dear little lion-hearted beauty, she will stand 
by her rights, I know 1" But John forgot that 
a woman's right is to be worshipped, and 
that no truer woman lived than the girl he 
loved. 

The young men loitered away the day. 
John Smith postponing an intended visit to 
Chepstow for his fiiend's sake; putting his 
curiosity aside too, for he saw that John 
Daynham was not in a humour to talk ; and he 
knew that he should hear the whole as soon as 
any good could come of listening. Then in 
the evening that letter came, and John could 
have cast himself on the ground, writhing with 
vexation, if that operation had not been to be 
performed as usefiilly in an easy-chair. 

*'It is all over," written in bis mother's 
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rather large and most clear hand-writing — 
« never to speiik or write of this any more/' 

He said that his heart was bursting ; he said* 
he could knock his head against the wall. He 
vowed that, now it was done, he could not 
bear it. He then told all to John Smith, who 
listened with the gravest surprise; for, to his 
mind, every transaction in life wore the form of 
business. That moment when John Daynham had 
spoken to Ursula Bavenel, a bargain had been 
proposed and accepted. Either John had offered 
to do a thing which was not in his power, or 
he had run from his word, and refused to fulfil 
his engagement. 

" You know you have behaved very ill," said 
his honest friend. 

Then John Daynham went through some of 
the facts which placed Mrs. Daynham in an 
exceptional position towards her family. She 
had been more than a mother ; she had been 
pecuUarly a bene&ctress. He worked himself 
into filial heroics — she should never be taught 
by him how ** sharper than a serpent's tooth it is 
to have a thankless child." 

VOL. I. H 
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" Then," said Mr. Smith, " you have behaved 

* 

ill to Miss Ravenel." 

♦ " Ursula knew it," said John, in a hurry. 

Then his adviser paused, to try to see a way 
out of the severe judgment he had passed upon 
his friend. 

" You mean that your proposal to marry her 
was conditional on your mother's consent. You 
guarded yourself by saying so." 

" I mean that there was no need to say so. 
I mean that she, and her father and mother, 
have been so completely part of our lives that 
they could not help knowing it. Old Rajvenel 
knows that Ernest and I would thrust our 
hands into the fire if our mother told us to do 
so." Here John probably a good de^l exag- 
gerated Ernest's spirit of obedience, for in truth 
he was a more self-willed man than his brother, 
with a heart of smaller proportions. "I say 
that old Ravenel would as soon think of my 
putting a match to her corn-ricks as of disput- 
ing her will, especially when that will is indis- 
putably for my advantage." 
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" It is, then, for your advantage not to marry 
Miss Ravenel ?" 

" It is — ^" and here John interrupted his de- 
claation to say spiteful things of the malicious 
fiite that ruled his life — "it is for my advantage 
— ^not to marry anyone for ten years. If I marry 
at four or five and thirty, I shall be beyond the 
reach of all that carking care that rises from 
scarcity of the good coin of the realm — ^that 
my mother has made pretty clear." Then he 
rummaged in his pocket for a memorandum- 
book, and he opened a page covered with his 
mother's writing and small, clear figures. 
"There," he cried, handing it over to John 
Smith ; " she gave me that last night. I can 
explain what you do not understand." 

But Mr. Smith understood it all perfectly. 
It required no explanation: whatever. It was 
evident to the man of business that if the Gar- 
dener and Daynham firm only kept on its 
honest way, John would have in ten years time 
an income of a thousand a year, and three 
thousand pounds besides of his own to start 

h2 
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him in his married life. It was a clear, true, 
and temperate statement; for the business of 
• the firm was not only likely^ but sure to in- 
crease ; there was not a house in London more 
steadily growing in public favour ; but then, to 
make Mrs. Daynham's calculation true, it was 
necessary for John to lay by money every 
year; and his mother would secure his doing 
this by making him repay her by yearly instal- 
ments the money by which she purchased his 
partnership. This she promised never to touch 
— ^not even to touch the interest, if she could 
help it. It should be his again at the end of 
that ten years, to enable him to settle respect- 
ably in life ; and, added to it, the three thou- 
sand pounds which she had left him in her 
will. 

"It certainly would be most imprudent of 
you to marry before the appointed time," said 
Mr. Smith, very quietly. 

" But, then," exclaimed John, with passionate 
vexation, " I can't marry Ursula." 

Happily for John Daynham's nervous system, 
there was nothing to explain to Mr. Smith as 
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to who and what the Ravenels were. His bro- 
ther, Sir Henry, had married Clara Daynham 
nine years before; and during that interval he 
had seen Daynham, stayed at the Dovecotes, 
passed Eavenel Court Farm when out riding 
or walking, and met Edgar Ravenel out at 
Christmas with the harriers once, when he had 
taken his holiday at that season. 

This had been four years back, when his bro- 
ther and Clara had been staying with Mrs. 
Daynham ; but he had never seen Ursula. He 
had no recollection of her mother, and would 
probably have forgotten all about Mr. Ravenel 
himself, if he had not wished to buy the bay 
horse he had ridden that day, and regretted, 
when he took the road of self-denial, that a 
stock-broker had better — at his particular time 
in that career — ^ride in an omnibus. 

John Smith took in the whole situation, and 
meditated upon it. Then he made the very per- 
tinent inquiry — 

" Has Mr. Ravenel money ?" 

" Haven't the least idea," said John. 

" Does anybody know ?" 
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"If anybody knows it is my mother. And 
she knows nothing very tempting, that is clear. 
I suppose Ursula wiU have the farm in time. 
Two or three, or four hundred a year, perhaps ; 
that is, if he has paid the mortgages ofiF— but 
yet some people said at St. Antin's, when I 
was in my clerkship, that Mr. Ravenel was 
rich." 

Then there was a silence, which John broke 
by exclamations of despair, of raging regret, 
and generally of desires that he had been bom 
anywhere else in the world than in the immedi- 
ate neighbourhood of Miss Ravenel. 

" I think," said John Smith, " that something 
might be done — ^if you are in earnest, if you are 
thoroughly sincere, John ^' 

" Y6u must be mad to doubt it. I did not 
persuade my mother enough. I let her say too 
much-^so much that I felt bound in honour to 
let her have her way. And yet I should not 
have let her have her way, if I had not had in 
my heart all the time an odd sensation of its 
being only a row-of its coming right in the 
end. I thought Ursula would stand up for it. 
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She is a thousand times freer than I am — ^to 
read that letter is to be driven crazy. * All 
over' indeed! Ursula angry; and * never to 
write or speak again.' Gracious powers, I shall 
go mad 1" 

" If you are thoroughly sincere, John, and 
not merely in a state of temporary insanity " 

" Well, go on, do 1'! cried John ; " I am sin- 
cere enough and miserable enough and humble 
enough — and fool enough — ^there ! Go on." 

"I think you might write to Miss Ravenel, 
renew your proposals, tell her why you went 
away, and tell her also what your mother has 
schemed for you. I think you should send her 
this letter through your mother, leaving it 
to your mother to deliver it or not, as she 
chooses." 

" That will not be of any use," cried John. 

" I think it is the right way, and the only 
honourable way," insisted his friend. " At pre- 
sent you are enslaved by two opposite interests 
— ^you hate to go against your mother, and you 
are not able to endure the thouglit of being 
parted from Miss Ravenel." 
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"That ifl true," said John, "Go on, dear 
fellow, I feel as if I saw light." 

"You must make your mother understand 
how terrible is the idea of separation from Miss 
Bavenel ; and you must tell Miss Ravenel that 
you are not able, even for her, to play the part 
of the bad son " 

" Excellent I" cried John. 

" Then you must seriously determine to obey 
your mother, if she again, on consideration, 
exacts obedience from you. But I think she 
will give you your chance with the young lady, 
if you promise to fulfil the plan set down on 
this paper — a most able, admirable, kind-hearted 
scheme it is. You will not, I think, have to 
wait ten years. Possibly, in half the time you 
may do it. Your income is to increase with the 
business. Your mother has only calculated on 
the present average. You may safely look for- 
ward to a quick realization of all she wishes for 
you ; and as soon as you have your thousand 
a year, you must make her understand that you 
shall consider yourself free to marry — ^your 
thousand a year from any source — somebody 
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may leave you a fortune, you know. As to the 
young lady herself I suppose she wUl not make 
difficulties, though it is a good deal to ask of 
her ; and long engagements are not the popu- 
lar thing just now." 

"Ursula will wait — ^five years only!" said 
John, whose mind had jumped to accept this' 
possibiHty as if it had been an unquestionable 
certainty. " Five years is not much for either 
of us. Why, it is four years since you were at 
Dovecotes — ^it seems Kke yesterday ; the time I 
was of age — only a year more, and we shall be 
married. Ursula will be three-and-twenty, the 
best age in the world for a wife. There is 
nothing like a friend in need. Bless your dear 
heart, John I But how in the world I am to 
write the letters, I do not know." 

John Daynham was an honest, warm-hearted 
man. He had been a very good son, and a 
steady worker in the lawyer's office at St. 
Antin's, where he had been an articled clerk. 
K he had been the heir to a few thousands a 
year, he would have been perfect. He would 
have been the kindest friend, the best land- 
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lord, the most perfect master, the finest and 
most admired of country gentlemen. He had 
work enough in him, perseverance enough, and 
industry enough for the most busy and hard- 
working life that could by any possibility fall 
to the lot of a landed proprietor; but, un- 
luckily, John was a younger son. Ernest and 
John should have changed places. Ernest could 
have worked for life in the house of Gardener 
and Daynham, and liked it, if only the money 
came in quickly enough to pay well for the 
trouble. He would even have liked to be a 
stock-broker, as John Smith had become, imder 
the careful teaching of the imcle who had 
transplanted him from Manchester to London, 
and then adopted him as a son. Provided the 
reward was sufficient and sure, Ernest could 
have worked and been happy; but it was 
John's nature to want the reward before the 
time. 

There are no doubt people whose temptation 
through all existence is to run in debt to the 
Providence that arranges life. They will, 
whenever it is possible, take the goods the 
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Gods provide, and promise to pay for them by- 
and-by. They cannot earn, they cannot wait ; 
they can only promise, and take possession. 
They are going on the road to ruin, and they 
do not deny the risk. But they are secure in 
their good intentions, and they are over-blessed 
with hope. Life is embittered because they 
have to pay. All the years that might have 
been, first unburthened, and then £ree, are 
loaded with debt which, almost, they would 
sell themselves to get rid of. And then the 
world turns round, and casts despising eyes 
on the decrepit traveller, who cannot get on, 
he is weighted so heavily. He is pitied, he is 
blamed, he is abused, and called by evil names. 
But if he had only been an eldest son, if he 
could have afforded to pay ready money for 
his whistle, how he would have lived in the 
world's praises, and never have lost the coun- 
tenance of the prosperous good, and the smiles 
of those whose greatness is hereditary. 

John Smith knew all this, though he was 
only thirty ; and he did not forget it when he 
suggested the only way by which John Dayn- 
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ham might get out of hie difficulty. He knew 
John's goodness, and his weakness too, and he 
wished heartily to help him. But at the 
bottom of his heart he thought Mrs. Daynham 
a wise woman. John had to work. It was 
not his taste to earn his bread ; but if he had 
inherited it he would always have afforded to 
give a large portion away. He was not the 
man to be weighted with a wife in the begin- 
ning of his career. That was a truth. It came 
to the experienced mind of John Smith as a 
Iruth which the sunlight John Daynham let in 
upon his character, as he talked of past, present, 
and future, only made clearer. 

Mrs. Daynham had not done wrong. John 
was the only one in the wrong. And how 
could John help it? He had been made with 
a heart fall of hope. He could not help hoping. 
He did not believe in things going wrong. 
And still, as he talked, and painted the future 
as if it was come, and spoke of Ursula with a 
lover's raving words, and yet could not gather 
up his thoughts, or get his mind into such 
working order as might enable him to write 
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those letters on which the ftiture was to de- 
pend, John Smith repeated to himself silently 
that Mrs. Daynham was not wrong ; but when 
he spoke he said, 

"Shall I write the letters! You can copy 
them." 

The letters did not take long to write when 
the steady-handed stockbroker took up the 
pen. He wrote the letter to Mrs. Daynham 
first. 

" Dear Mother, 

"Neither now, nor at any time, do I 
regret having obeyed you. But there is a, 
justice to be done to my own heart, which 
gives me, as a son, a right to say what I am 
going to say, and obliges you, as a mother, to 
attend to me. To feel that I am not to marry 
Ursula Ravenel breaks my heart. My ftiture, 
deprived of all thought of her, is too dismaying 
a time for me to look to except with pain. I 
promise to do my best to fiilfil your wishes. 
I have written, to Ursula to ask her to wait for 
me. If I can ensure the independence we have 
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been speaking of before the ten years are out, 
then I shall feel free to marry. 

** My gratitude to you for all you have done 
for us has only this one limit — ^if Ursula will 
wait I will work and earn her. I have never 
asked you if you have objections to her or 
her family — I hope not, for I could not listen 
to them. Still, as I have been so unhappy as 
to allow it to be broken off between Ursula and 
myself I will not oblige you to give her the 
letter which I enclose to you. I will ask you 
to return it to me if you have any objection 
to the Ravenel connection that you cannot get 
over. But I shall not, even then, give Ursula 
up. I shall let them know that I am not the 
free man that I fancied myself to be ; but that 
when I am, or as soon as I see that I shall 
be, I will write and ask for her again. I 
leave my letter to Ursula open, that you may 
read it." 

Then came the letter to Miss Ravenel. 

"I have perhaps forfeited your esteem by 
leaving your neighbourhood; but, as a son 
whose debt to his mother is more even than 
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he knew of^ I could not trust myself to see you 
again. I miist fulfil my mother's wishes. I will 
hope that the time may not be too far off when 
I may ask to see you again. Even now I will 
ask this — As I have left you for good reasons, 
may I hopet It cannot be ten years — I am 
sure it cannot. May I see you sometimes, and 

4 

may I hope t" 

These were the letters written and sent, the 
originals, in John Smith's hand-writing, being 
kept as copies to be referred to in the future, if 
necessary. 

It had taken a good part of the night to get 
this over; and the next morning the friends 
went to Chepstow. 

The day was brilliant, and hope was still 
John Daynham's companion. He grew more 
and more happy. Hie genial nature expanded, 
as flowers open their hearts to the sun. He 
could not take in an evil thought ; he was ready 
for any good action, great or small. He was 
such a picture of health, beauty, and happi- 
ness, that it was a comfort to look at him. He 
was observed, admired, inquired about. A sort 
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of pio-nic party were on a short excursion to 
Tintem and Monmouth. One of the strangers, 
for whom the expedition had been planned, 
was a man whom John Smith had met in Lon- 
don, and they recognised each other. The 
hours passed merrily. 

The scenery of the Avon looked lovely on 
this day — ^the first of March. The Leigh Woods 
were showing the early hues of spring ; soft, 
tender hues, indescribably lovely, like an at- 
mosphere of faintest green and golden grey. 
The great walls of mountain limestone, 
cut in some places by the quarrymen into 
towers and peaks, looked silvery in the sun — 
and the vessel went its way to the blue waters, 
and crossed it where the Holmes rise, and 
entered the Wye where St. Thecla's ruined 
chapel is washed by the waves. 

Glad to kill time — thankful to drive away 
the pains of waiting, John Daynham willingly 
stayed with the happy tourist party, and they 
saw Tintem and got to Monmouth together. 
But the next day he was up the earliest of all, 
and hurrying John Smith. 
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" We can go to Beachley, and cross to the old 
passage, and so get back to Bristol. We shalt 
hear to-night — 1 am sure we shall hear to- 
night." 

There was no holding Daynham, — so said 
John Smith to the disappointed and admiring 
party. They did not want any breakfast ; they 
should get something to eat at Beachley ; they 
had hired a gig, or a car, or something — ^it 
was not more than eighteen miles. They 
liked it. 

And so they were gone. 

" I could not bear the talking and bother any 
longer," said John Daynham. "Yet I do not 
want to get to Clifton too soon, and we can't 
hear till seven o'clock." 

To Beachley they went ; and, it being again 
a bright spring day, they idled away their time, 
walking to the rocks about St. Thecla's, and 
eating a mixed meal which might have been 
tea, dinner, or supper, in the great low-win- 
dowed room, which everybody remembers who 
has been happy enough to see it. 

Then, at last, Clifton Down was reached 
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again, and seven o'clock was almost come. 
John Smith was full of affectionate pity, and he 
kept saying to himself that he had never seen^ 
a man in such a state as Daynham was in. 

The letter came — ^brought in on a salver, 
ceremoniously, by a smiling waiter; and just, 
for one moment they affected not to care. 

The next instant John Daynham had taken 
his mother's letter, and read it out loud : — 

" My dear John, 

" I gave your letter the fullest con- 
sideration ; then went to Ravenel Farm, and 
saw Ursula in the presence of her parents. I 
told them you had left it to me to deliver a 
letter, or to send it back. I told Ursula to re- 
member that you had gone away in obedience 
to me. I said that I chose to be considered in 
the arrangement of your life, but that I would 
not interfere in the choice of your wife. She 
refused to take your letter. I said I had read 
it— that it was to ask her to wait — not for teii 
years, certainly, but for some necessary time, 
and so to give you hope. She appealed to her 
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mother — *What shall I dol' Mrs. Ravenel 

1 

said angrily that it was preposterous — I use 
her own expression — ^that it was reversing the 
order of things to ask the woman to wait on 
the man. * How could any man so far forget 
the respect he owed to a woman as to ask her 
before he could fix a reasonable time for their 
union!' She spoke with a trembling voice, 
and was unquestionably angry. Ursula then 
said, ' That is not telling me what to do, 
mother.' She held your letter in her hand ; 
they were in the room where they usually dine. 
She turned to Mr. Ravenel and said, ' Speak, 
father,' He never looked at me, but 1 thought 
it right to say that I had never repeated to you 
certain things of a private nature which he had 
told me. He answered, * I have always found 
you an honourable woman.' Then again Ur- 
sula said, *I want advice from you, father.' 
*As to John's letter,' he said — *take him, or 
leave him. For his mother's sake, I will never 
give him an evil word ; for thy sake he shall 
be spared harsh judgment. But if thou askest 
me what to do with the letter in thy hand, I 

i2 
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say, put it in the fire, child ; but do it of your 
own judgment, and not to please me.' Then 
she walked slowly to the burning coals, and 
she dropped your letter on the top of them ; 
and she said, * Please to tell John that you let 
me know what he had said. Say that I forgive 
his indiscretion in speaking to me, and wish 
him all happiness, and every success, but that I 
have burnt his letter, because he and I have said 
too many words already. I have been taught 

not to look forward a single day ^ And 

then I think she was not able to say any more. 
I have written this description — ^the most exact 
that can be given — ^that you may know all that 
I know. I hope you will be in London by this 
day fortnight. I have just heard firom Clara 
that they have arrived in town, and I want to 
go to them, and wish to meet you there." 

" I have had my answer," said John Dayn- 
ham. 

"And it might have been worse," said 
Smith. 

"Thanks to you, she seems to understand 
my position," said Daynham. 
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'* I should say your mother had put it well," 
replied Smith. 

Then they went out for an evening stroll on 
the downs. Altogether, the scene was calming, 
and there was a pleasant sense of the worst 
being over. 

" Well," said Daynham, when he went to bed 
that night, " I mean to win yet 1" 
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CHAPTER Vn. 
women's rights, 

^^ *Ti8 deeds must win the prize ; and he, of both, 
That can assure my daughter's greatest dower, 
Shall have Bianca's love." 

Shakespeabe. 

A GNES DENYS had made no secret of Ur- 
-*^ STila's story. When the girl was gone, and 
they were all four of them together in the even- 
ing, she told it to her brother and his wife, and 
to Lady Mary. Her hearers took the story as 
became their different characters. 

"A dishonourable trifler ! — an ungentlemanly 
coward 1" said old Lady Mary. 

She spoke strong words very often with the 
thin, smooth, educated voice bf her age and 
class. She was old-fashioned even for her 
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years; and her years were about seventy. 
She was a strong little woman, with a small^ 
delicately-featured face ; indeed, she had been 
a beauty half a century before, and as she had 
been bom within three milee of St. Antin's, she 
knew as much of Daynhams and Bavenels as , 
any one else did. 

Her father, Lord Cattering, had left her wealth, 
and she had married Mr. Herbert for love. 
Her brother had died before his father, and 
left debts which had obliged the old peer to 
part with a considerable portion of his property. 
Many were debts of honour, and payment of 
them might have been avoided, but the old earl 
knew that the title would end with him, and he 
was determined that his honours should not die 
out ingloriously. He paid everything to the 
last farthing, sold the yacht which had been the' 
pride of Sandy combe Bay, and let Mr. Jack- 
son — quite a new man in the neighbourhood — 
take his harriers. Lord Cattering rose in the 
world's respect ; and when he died, and " The 
Park " T^as sold to Lord Reinecourt, the whole 
neighbourhood mourned. 
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Then, in course of time, when Lady Mary 
was a widow, and her husband's nephew was 
looking about for a place to fix his home in, 
she suggested St. Antin's ; and further, when it 
was found that he liked St. Antin's, and that 
the air was doing his invalid wife good, Lady 
Mary proposed that he should give up his two 
pupils, and that she should pay their united 
incomes for a home for herself and her maid. 
The knowledge that each had of the other made 
this arrangement as good as any other could 
be, to say the least of it ; and for several years 
it had gone on, and made every one happy. 
Sick Mrs. Herbert was relieved from many 
anxieties ; Agnes had had freedom to marry ; 
and Mr. Herbert liked a literary life, pm^sued 
for his own pleasure, and loved Lady Mary 
too. ^ 

To Lady Mary this return to her own old 
neighbom-hood had been very pleasant. The 
house at St. Antin's was good enough and large 
enough to satisfy the fancy of a lady even as 
distinguished as herself. The choicest of the 
fine old cabinets, book-cases, and English mar- 
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queterie from the Park had been brought there. 
Beautiful vases and bottles, indescribable mon- 
sters, and looking-glasses of fanciful value, 
adorned the charming hall and ante-room 
which led to Lady Mary's apartments ; for she 
had three rooms which she called her own, 
and where some cherished memory was con- 
nected with almost everything that the eye 
rested on. 

"Here, my dear," said Lady Mary, as she 
once showed the rooms to Ursula — ^"here I 
write letters, and say my prayers, and here I 
can be ill. My maid, Peternel, can sleep, when 
that day comes, in a bed there in the comer ; 
and there wiU be no difficulty in taking me 
downstairs. I think a woman should be glad 
to have such things done decently, and look 
forward to them when she has a choice." 

" Downstairs 1" Ursula had exclaimed, in a 
state of astonishment ; " why should you have' 
to be taken downstairs I" 

" To be buried, my dear." 

" Oh I Lady Mary, I beg your pardon." 

" Because you think me odd f You are for- 
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given, child. Perhaps you may never be left 
quite — quite alone." 

" There is Agnes and Mr. Herbert." 

" Yes ; but I am alone for all that," said Lady 
Mary. " And I suppose I have a natural turn 
for taking care of myself." 

Then Ursula and the old lady had come 
down the wide steps of the easy-going oak 
staircase, and Lady Mary had pointed out the 
" best bits " on the shelves that filled a deep 
recess where a window had once been, before 
a certain time when the house had been con- 
siderably added to. 

"That pair of pale blue candlesticks is 
Battersea enamel; and so are the white ones 
on my dressing-table. The blue cup and 
saucer is the gemmed china people are imitat- 
ing now, and those four groups of figures are 
all Chelsea, and very fine, too— I like an Eng- 
lish gentlewoman to know about these things." 

Thus it will be seen that Lady Mary had 
always looked on Ursula as a gentlewoman. 
The only great monuments in Cattering Church 
were those to her own grandiGetthers, and to 
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Ursula's ; and every Sunday, before her mar- 
riage, for more than twenty years, Lady Mary 
had looked at them reverentially. 

Then, too, Lady Mary was rich enough her- 
self not to care about money. She cared more 
about the echo of her father s voice, when he 
had spoken to Edgar Ravenel's grandfather — 
the man who had been ruined by a false-hearted 
friend — and who had struggled hard to keep 
the old property out of the general wreck. 
Sixty years before she had shaken hands with 
him once a week. Not even Edgar Bavenel 
''himself could say as much. So when Lady 
Mary found, on coming to St. Antin's, that 
little Ursula was Agnes Herbert's pet, she took 
very graciously to her, and asked Mrs. Ravenel 
to come and see her. One of her earliest 
drives had been to Ravenel Court Farm ; and 
there she had sat in her carriage, not liking to 
displace her "wraps," and given her little 
hand to Mr. Bavenel, and touched his heart 
with allusions to the solemn past. It was a 
great thing to happen; and Raymond Perrin 
stood bare-headed as this really fine lady- 
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fine lady in the good, true old sense — dr.ove 
through the arched gateway at the end of the 
Elm Walk, as they now called the avenue, and 
went on to leave a card at Mrs. Daynham's. 

Now, Lady Mary liked the Ravenel story. 
It pleased her to know so much about it, and 
she was proud of her memories. 

She was at once on Ursula's side in this af- 
fair with John Daynham. She knew that the 
Daynhams, too, were gentlefolks; but when 
Mrs. Daynham had done more than struggle, 
and so succeeded in achieving in a few years 
more perhaps than the Ravenels had achieved 
in three generations, she had not liked it. It 
.inust have been contrary to the nature of 
all old-fashioned people to like it. 

Mrs. Daynham had been called a dangerous 
woman — even a gambler. Success had saved 
her firom being called worse things. But in 
truth Mrs. Daynham had been a gifted woman, 
and she had used her gifts. She had had great 
luck. The talent for business and the head 
for calculation which had made it appear possi- 
ble to recover the Daynham estate, had been 
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joined to courage and to prudence. As to 
gambling, people used the word without at- 
taching to it any definite meaning. I should 
rather say that Mrs. Daynham had had the 
gambler's profit, without ever having had any- 
thing to do with his sin. But when Lady Mary 
heard that it was Mrs. Daynham who had sent 
John away to prevent his marrying into the 
family of" those excellent Ravenels," she called 
her without ceremony, in spite of the evidence 
of past years, " a very great idiot." And she 
asked what "that empty-headed boy" meant 
by obeying her. 

" It can't be pride, you know ; they are at 
least as good as she is." 

But this was a very proud speech of my Lady 
Mary, who thus refused to recognise any dif- 
ference between the gentle-born. She did not 
say, "they are neither of them noble, you 
know," but probably she had some such uncon- 
fessed sentiment in her heart, 

Agnes, having produced this impression by 
the recital of Ursula's grief, let the subject drop. 
She had told the story with no vengeance in 
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her heart against the Daynhams; but simply 
for Ursula's sake. She was determined that 
her favourite should not carry the burthen of 
a secret, or ever be associated with a mystery, 
if she could help it. She looked upon it as 
among the rights of women that they should 
lead lives clear of all doubt ; crystal lives, to be 
seen through, without a shadow dimming the 
brightness even for a moment ; and as to Mrs. 
Daynham, she was only determined that it 
should never be in her power to cast more than 
a momentary cloud across the sunshine of her 
favourite's life. 

But it was more than Agnes expected when 
Ursula came to St. Antin's again, radiant in 
beauty and contented in mind. 

" What has happened?" she said. But Uraula 
walked up to Lad^- Mary. 

" The new fowl, Mrs. Brownie, has taken to 
lay; and her eggs being the loveliest in the 
world, my mother considers them to be a proper 
offering to Lady Mary. Here are monthly 
roses and carnations. Mine are the only car- 
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nations in the world — at least, I hope so/' 

Lady Mary took the flowers from the top 
of a basket, and holding a deUcate-hued pinky- 
brown egg in her hand, looked at Ursula. ' 

'* Child, something more than new eggs and 
fresh flowers has come to Ravenel." 

"Yes, Lady Mary. I have got back my 
dignity^" said Ursnla, demurely. And then 
they laughed. But tears came to the girl's 
eyes, though smiles possessed her lips, and she 
said, "As you all know all about it, I want to 
say that John Daynham sent me a letter, and 
that his mother brought it to me. She had 
read it, as she was intended * to do. She was 
not an unwilling messenger. He wanted me 
to wait — ^not ten years, but three, five, seven, 
any time that it might take to do what his 
mother expected of him. He would work and 
earn me, and be both a true lover and a good 
son. Mrs. Daynham told me the contents of 
the letter — oh 1 and I think John asked my 
pardon." 

** And what then f asked Agnes. 
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It must be said that, while Ursula spoke, 
Mrs. Herbert, leaning on her elbow, had raised 
herself on her couch to listen ; and that Lady 
Mary had taken off her spectacles with* great 
deliberation, and had fixed her eyes on Miss Ba- 
venel with an expression that quite defied in- 
terpretation. It might have meant scorn, curi- 
osity, amusement — a wicked amusement in 
what, in her secret heart, she was calling 
Mrs. Daynham's generalship. But, even if Ur- 
sula saw Lady Mary's face, her knowledge of 
the world was not suflicient to interpret it ; 
yet naturally she was aware of the additional 
flash of interest which Agnes's question, " And 
what then I" brought out. 

"Then," said Ursula, slowly, "I took my 
father's advice. He said, *Put it in the fire, 
child 1' And I thanked Mrs. Daynham, and 
asked her to thank John, for my wounded 
dignity was healed, and I liked that very much 
— ^but I put the letter in the fire, and I think I 
have got over it." 

"Mr. Ravenel is a wise man. No man on 
earth could have done better. My dear, you 
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are a true specimen of a very good sort. 
Where is your &ther? He is come to the 
market, of course ? Mr. Herbert, please to send 
to the Com Exchange and ask Mr. Bavenel to 
fetch Ursula himself. I suppose we shall be 
at ' little tea ' in my room by that time. Agnes, 
make her take her cloak off — and these eggs 
are curiously fine ; and, for the time of year, I 
never saw such roses. As to the carnations, 
you have forced them; and why people pray 
for the fruits of the earth in their season, and 
theji are never so happy as when they get them 
out of season, I don't know." 

And in such words, and in this manner, did 
Lady Mary Herbert express her profound,, gi'ati- 
fication. When Agnes had gone upstairs with 
Ursula, Lady Mary said to Mrs. Herbert, 

"That woman" — ^meaning Mrs. Daynham — 
" has heard that Mr. Ravenel has money. She 
wants to make it up with them." 

So impossible was it for Lady Mary to under- 
stand John Daynham's mother ; so difficult was 
it for the woman whose days had been fiill of 
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ease to do justice to one who had struggled 
through long years for life, and only of late 
years found safety. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

AMONG THE CUPS AND SAUCERS. 

'^ There thou, great Anna, whom three reahns obey, 
Dost sometimeB counsel take, and sometimea tea/* 

Pope. 

1 ADY MARY HERBERT did not consider 
■" "little tea" an innovation. It was the 
resuscitation of a good old habit. 

"I always dine at luncheon, as we call it. 
But the name is nothing. I eat my supper 
at half-past seven o'clock. The thing I disap- 
prove of is tea again at nine. Of course I never 
take that. I should die if I did. What do I do 
if I am thirsly I I drink a wine-glass full of 
cold water, my dear, and I recommend you to 
do the same." 

k2 
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So Lady Mary laid down the law, and it was 
not the fashion to contradict her. 

So, at St. Antin's people quoted Pope, and 
Lady Mary spoke with the true pronunciation 
and said toy. She said other things which it 
has become the privilege of the highest of the 
higher classes to use by hereditary right. She 
talked oigoold brasslets^ and would, if necessary, 
have described a silk as yallow — ^Uttle peculi- 
iirities which came very pleasantly from her 
lips, and added to her niceness in Ursula's eyes, 
who lamented when the great little lady bought 
a modem brougham, and no longer spoke of 
her eharrot^ and who had felt always pectiE- 
arly rewarded when her ladyship said to her 
that she was obleeged. 

In this good lady's service Mr. Herbert had 
gone to the Corn Exchange, and there he had 
seen Mr. Bavenel, and given to him Lady Mary's 
message. 

Each of these men knew that the message 
meant more than tay* Mr. Herbert had been 
the bearer of it very readily ; he felt that good 
to Ursula might come out of it ; and he was 
very fond of Ursula. 
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Mr. Ravenel received the invitation with a 
smile. 

^*I accept the summons, and take it as a 
command, of course. I will come for half an 
hour, and order my gig to be brought there for 
me." So, in a short time, there, in Lady Mary's 
own sitting-room, stood Edgar Eavenel. 

He had been to the house times out of num-* 
ber, but he had, till to-day, been Mr. Herbert's 
guest. He was not a man who often paid calls. 
He had brought his daughter, and fetched her ; 
and he had called on his own and on Mr. Her- 
bert's aflBurs, but this " little tea " was altogether 
different, and as such he accepted it. 

How great the value of an unpremeditated 
chance word or action may be in this life's 
drama everyone who has been a looker-on upon 
life knows very well. Such a happy hit Edgar 
Ravenel was to make that day. He stood 
there in the midst of a hundred choice objects 
of use or ornament, and his first thought was 
bow at home his daughter's beauty looked in 
the midst of such surroundings. The next 
moment he recognized a certain piece of old 
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ing to Dovecotes immediately. There had been 
something wrong in the negotiation for the 
house they wished to take in London, so they 
were to spend a fortnight with Mrs. Daynham 
while the house-agent they employed looked 
out for another. 

How time passed away I Clara had been 
married nine years-Hshe must be fuUy sevenHmd- 
twenty; and Ursula knew nothing about her. 
Four years ago, when Lady Smith had been 
with her mother, Ursula had been at Sandy- 
combe, under Dame Perrin's care. 

" Good Rye grows high," said Mr. Bavenel ; 
" but in those days we thought she had grown, 
too fast." 

'' I shall be going to Sandycombe some time 
— ^perhaps soon — ^you must let me have Ursula 
for a few weeks ; perhaps Agnes may go too I" 
said Lady Mary. 

Then they all knew that Ursula was to be 
saved the possible annoyance of meeting Clara, 
if she liked. 

*'But I think I should like to know Lady. 
Smith," said that young lady, answering the 
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thought that had occurred to everybody's mind, 
according to her. natural courage. 

" I believe she is a very popular person," said 
Lady Mary. "Her name is mentioned some- 
times ; and her husband, mth his collections, 
his pursuits, hi^ acquaintance with modem 
languages, and his money, is becoming a 
celebrity. Is it a boy or a girl that they 
have r 

" A boy," said Mr. RaveneL " Clara is not 
like the rest of the world — she has a good deal 
of what folks call originality about her. She 
has a very quick insight into things. Like her 
mother in that, though in nothing else.. I 
should have thought her too unscrupulous in 
the expression of her opinion to be popular." 

" Why do I hate a popular woman?" asked 
Ursula. 

Mr. Herbert laughed. 

" If that is all to which a woman attains, I 
am afraid she must be a failure. Popularity is, 
properly, not an end, but something that comes 
to us on our way to an end." 

" Is she pretty ?" asked Agnes. 
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" It is quite clear that we cannot talk out of 
the Daynham family," said Lady Mary. 

" Why should wet And I want to have my 
question answered." 

" She is very pretty," said Mr. Herbert, 
"I saw her many times when last she was 
here." 

"They are a very handsome family," said 
Mr. Ravenel ; but Agnes insisted on particulars. 
" She is like her father." 

'^ Oh ! that describes nothing, because I never 
saw him." 

" She is fair, with quantities of light hair. 
She is short ; rather fat " 

" Oh ! please to stop, Mr. Ravenel ; she growk 
uglier every moment." 

" Ah I" he said, " she is a beauty, neverthe- 
less." 

" Has she any character ?" was Agnes*s next 
inquiry. But this Mr. Ravenel would not 
answer. 

"She has not yet asked for employment," 
he said. 

" But you know what I mean." 
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" She married at seventeen — that argues 
something." 

" But why ?" persevered Mrs. Denys, who liked 
to cross-question Mr. Ravenel. " And did she 
repent T 

" Her husband was an honest man." 

"And ''tis best repenting in a coach and 
six,' " said Lady Mary. 

" I have heard a good deal of Lady Smith's 
life, and it has seemed to me to be aimless and 
useless ; and her character of a sort of clever 
frivolity. I wanted you to contradict this, Mr. 
Ravenel, but by not answering properly you 
have confirmed my evil impressions." 

" And I never contradict a lady ; and I think 
a woman who is a wife and a mother can 
scarcely be classed among the useless. She 
pleases Sir Henry, I believe." 

" If T say another word, I shall be taking a 
liberty with him. You have placed the lady in 
safe keeping, and shut up the subject, Mr. 
RaveneV 

To all this Ursula listened with gentle sur- 
prise. She discovered for the first time that 
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her fisktlier did not quite like Mrs. Daynham's 
daughter. 

When Ursula left the room to prepare for her 
drive home, Lady Mary told Mr. Ravenel that 
she knew of all that had occmred, and that she 
admired his conduct throughout. 

" Have you any idea what the end wOl be t" 
she asked. 

Mr. Ravenel looked grave. 

" Her misery is over for the time," . he said. 
"But I will be honest enough to say that I 
shall be sorry to discover that her happiness is 
ever to be perilled on John Daynham's con- 
stancy. He would have done well if he bad 
married her now ; and a man is scarcely to be 
blamed if he drops under more than he can 
oatrj. I liked the man — as her husband, I 
could have loved and trusted him. I wished 
for the match. As it is, I hope it is over." 

" Then we may consider it over t" 

« Yes." 

But to Mrs. Denys, who was asking of Ur- 
sula the same question in other words, a differ- 
ent view was presented. 
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"Am I going to remember himt — no, of 
course not. Somebody says that * memory is 
the ghost of joy.' I don't like ghosts, and as 
to keeping a private and particular ghost of my 
own, of course I couldn't. But when John 
Daynham asks me——" 

•'Welir 

"I shall say «yes.'" 

And so it happened that, though Mr. Herbert 
and Lady Mary had a right to "consider it 
over," Mrs. Denys did not feel at liberty to 
adopt that conclusion. She knew that her pet, 
Ursida, had been generous enough to let her 
lover go, depending on her own truth to bring 
him back again. She guassed that Ursula 
knew her lover's character by the light of the 
events of the last few days better than she 
chose to confess, but that she loved him still. 

Mr. Ravenel drove his daughter hoine, and 
they talked of Lady Mary, and of old times, 
and Cattering Park. But just before he enter- 
ed the avenue he pulled up the horse. It was 
86 strange to be brought to a stand-still in the 
evening light. 
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" Father," cried the girl, " is anything the 
inatter ?" 

" I only want a promise from you," he said, 
in a low, grave voice, with his eyes fixed on his 
horse's ears. 

" I could promise you anything." 

"When you have anything to say about 
John Daynham — ^when you want to avoid him 
•^— when you want, as you may want, to see him 
again — ^if there is ever anything you would 
wish to say to him, however your heart cries 
out, if it should ever cry out, will you just 
make sure of your own feelings — make sure^ you 
understand — ^and tell me I If ever you think 
you must speak, or that it would be wise to 
speak, will you speak to met" 

" I will speak to you, father." 

"I could bring him back, Ursula — ^I could 
bring him back now^ as soon as he could get the 
word. Her coming with his letter made every- 
thing possible in a way you have never guessed 
at. Once, before John wrote to her, she told 
me it was not wholly a money question— she 
thought the world would look down on yoi^ 
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my dear ; so then I had no more to say. But 
when she came with the letter, she had surren- 
dered that point ; and so the power to bring 
him back is mine, and I will use it, if you will. 
I could endow you, my darling, with more than 
he can earn in ten years, or twice ten. I will 
give it you on your wedding-day, if you tell 
me to bring him back." 

" The choice you offer me is for you to bring 
him for me now, or for him to earn me, if he 
wiU." 

•* You burnt the letter, you know." 

"But he will never distrust me. He is as 
sure of my love as ever he was. I bm:nt the 
bargain he offered, not the lovd He knows 
ihat he can win me still." 

" You understand that I can give it to him 
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" No, you shall not. I have made my choice. 
Father, you have made me glory in your good- 
ness ; but John left me once, and you shall not 
bribe him ba«k. I distruBted him for a day and 
a night, and for nearly another day too. I dare 
not marry him now — ^I dare not. He is not now 
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the same that he once was ; but he may be the 
same by-and-by. It must depend upon him^ 
self." 

^ But the test may be more than he was ^ver 
made to bear." 

^ I can't help it, father. I could not hare him 
back." 

" You can speak to me whenever you like/' 

"Yes." 

Then the whip was laid gently on the horse's 
back, and he went willingly on to the door of 
the farm. There stood the good wife and mo- 
ther. 

" I thought I heard the wheels minutes ago; 
You are later than you expected to be." 

" I have been going back to old times wiih 
Lady Mary," he said. 

He would say no more then, because his daugh- 
ter was standing by. But when he was alone 
with Mrs. Ravenel, he said, 

" Little mother 1" — so he called her when he 
<fid not say ^ little wife" — " My dear one, I have 
talked to our darling ; I have offered to do what 
you know we can do. She took it in so clearly. 
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* Ton are- to buy him for me now ; or he is to 
earn me, if he will I You shall not bribe him 
back,' she said." 

*^If Mrs. Daynham had been reasonable, if 
would have been pleasant to have had John for 
a son. But now ^^ 

" Now it will always be a sharp trial. We 
have been underrated, you know." 

Mr. Ravenel answered his wife with a smile. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OLABA smith's OBSERVATIONS. 

^^ She may be handsome, young, and rich, 

But none will bum her for a witch.'* 

Swift. 

VrOTHING was ever more true than what 
^^ Mr. Ravenel had said of Lady Smith — that 
she had a very quick insight into most matters, 
whether concerning people or things. She had 
an instinctive sense of how people would feel 
and act, and of how things would work toge- 
ther. This her mother, Mrs. Daynham, was well 
aware of. She always thought well over any 
opinion given by Clara, though Clara would 
seldom give any better reason for an opinion 
than the reiterated — "I am sure of it." 

The mother and daughter were now together 
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at Dovecotes ; for Lady Smith had arrived with 

» 

her boy, Kttle Hector, having left her husband 
in London, examining old treasures, and expect- 
ing the arrival of new ones. She and her hus- 
band had been for a fortnight in an hotel, and 
there they had been seeing both John Smith and 
John Daynham. 

Lady Smith was certainly very pleasant to 
look at ; and Hector, who was seven years old, , 
was as sturdy a Utile man as can be imagined ; 
delighted to exchange smart Paris velvet suits, 
for English twilled knickerbockers, and have 
the run of Dovecotes, and one daily visit to 
Daynham, at least. 

After breakfast, Clara tied up her deep 
blue rep, and showed her rose-coloured petti- 
coats, and a pair of strong boots that were 
quite a miracle for neatness, and stood out of 
doors waiting for her mother's daily visit to the 
great old-fashioned pigeon-house, from which 
the whole place how took its name. 

Anybody may see the kind of edifice which 
the happy birds inhabited if they will turn to 
some book of real value which treats of Eng- 

l2 
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lish homes and the things that belonged to 
them ; but few can now see standing in good 
repair and constant use such a specimen of 
architectural beauty as Mrs. Daynham, not 
without pride, now visited. 

She appeared, and down came the birds — such 
a fluttering, such a gentle whirlwind of fanning 
feathers, such a passing and repassing of snowy 
breasts, dove-coloured wings, and gleaming 
blue, green, gold, and ruby necks, and such 
a storm of cooing. No wonder that Hector 
danced for joy. His mother, whose nature never 
allowed her to forget irreproachable garments 
and spotless Balmorals, quite enjoyed herself. 

Mrs. Daynham called to her favourites by 
name. They came to her hand and her shoul- 
ders, and fed from the tip of her finger while, 
perched on her wrist, she smoothed their glisten- 
ing backs. Then, when the exhibition was over, 
when the pigeons had had their grain, and 
were whirling round and round, and making mu- 
sic in the air, Mrs. Daynham and her daughter 
turned away and walked towards Daynham 
Court. 
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Casting glances all about, Lady Smith took in 
the general effect of all that was around her. 
She liked it all, and praised her mother's doings 
strongly. 

" It is beautiful ; and you have closed the old 
path and made this wide gravelled way. How 
well those trees show 1 and now the old Court 
looks admirably from this point. You have cut 
a tree down, surely? Mother, it is excellently 
done I" 

"I knew it so perfectly by heart," she an- 
swered. "I have had it all in my mind so 
many years. But I am glad you like it. The 
house is finished now ; therfe only remain the 
gardens — they are only begun. Ernest and his 
wife will not dislike having that to do in their 
own way, and at their own time." 

" Yes — yes," said Clara thoughtfully. " Un- 
commonly lucky, mother — ^is'nt he?" 

" He is lucky," said Mrs. Daynham, very de- 
cidedly. " But I think any girl might be proud 
to marry Ernest." 

Lady Smith made, because she really could 
not help it, the least possible grimace. It was 
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not intended for Mrs. Daynham to see, bnt she 
saw it. ^^ Yon liked John best, always, Clara." 

^^ I don't think I ever had a fiivonrite. John 
is handsomer and merrier— Ughter in hand- 
more easily guided." 

Now Mrs. Daynham's fece wore a look of won- 
der and questioning. Did Clara mean anything? 
*^ I suppose you saw a good deal of John in 
London," she said. 

" Ob, yes ; he lived with us, I may say. You 
know he and John Smith — ^" she always called 
her brother-in-law * John Smith,' to distinguish 
him — " they were looking out for a place where 
they could be together, and yet live independ- 
ently. They had become desperately intimate, 
and I am very glad of it. If John is ever to 
learn to work, he will do so best coupled with 
Henry's brother. John Smith is simply made 
of business habits. His head and his Ufe are 
devoted to business. Henry says he is the 
most accurate man in the world. It would be 
a blessed thing if John could grow like him." 

" John worked very well through his clerk- 
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ship at St. Antin'89" said Mrs Daynham, rather 
severely. 

" My dear mother," said Clara, with pitying 
earnetstness, "you insist on living in a dream 
about John. It was a real misfortune when 
Ernest came first. John would have made such 
a good eldest son, and such an admirable hus- 
band to a rich heiress ; and Ernest could have 
worked, and striven and schemed and made 
money, cmd lost it, and made it again. Work 
would have been a blessing to Ernest, and busy 
idleness would have been the saving of John." 

" Did John tell you anything I" asked Mrs* 
Daynham. 

" No 1" 

Then Mrs. Daynham, standing in front of the 
old house, where everything looked bright and 
full of promise, imparted to her daughter the 
wiiole story of Ursula Ravenel — only not saying 
that she knew old Bavenel to be rich. She 
thought to say so would not be honourable on 
her part, never having had any knowledge of 
that fact till he, in his anxiety for his child's 
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happiness, and in his momentary anger, told 
her. 

It was with open mouth and eager eyes that 
Clara listened. " Mother, John must have been 
very much in love — very much in earnest. If it 
had not been a great deal more than a flirtation, 
he would have told me." 

*' Oh ! it was much worse than tluit^^ said Mrs. 
Daynham, contemptuously. 

" It was brilliant of you to send him away. 
There you showed a true knowledge of John. 
I really think it might do by-and-by; but it 
would never do now, you know." 

" Not now t " And with uplifted eyebrows, 
Mrs. Daynham appeared to ask — " Why ever, if 
not to-day f " 

Lady Smith waved her hand towards the 
horizon, where a dense line of distant trees 
seemed to meet the sky. 

"The Bosworths would be frantic 1" she 
said. 

Mrs. Daynham nodded her head. 

"You know, mother, that Mary Bosworth 
is desperately in love with Ernest, and Ernest 
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is really and truly in love with her ; but there 
is no knowing what effect that kind of thing 
might have. Everybody would be dreadfiilly 
angry. Fancy Sir Mark with his head in the 
air ; and Mary would complain to Ernest, and 
he would blame you. You have done well to 
keep that quiet. I am so glad John never 
spoke to me. When Ernest and Mary are 
married, and John has got tired to death of 
work — ^which will happen — ^then, if John's at- 
tractions have not found a better market, I think 
he might do with Mies Ravenel-^e wiU have 
some money, I suppose I" 

Mrs. Daynham, being rather glad to es- 
cape answering her daughter's last observation, 
said, 

" I shall be very much disappointed if John 
does not fulfil my wishes." 

" Well, then, you will be disappointed," said 
Clara, with cruel indifference; "but John is 
very handsome, uncommonly pleasant, and a 
perfect gentleman — ^he will do well for himself; 
and if I can help him to as good a match as 
Ernest's, of course I shall ^" 
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It was on the mother's lips to say, "Do 
not do this that you contemplate." But she 
did not know whether she should say it or 
not ; and while she deliberated, the woman in 
charge of the house opened the door, and 
Clara walked into the hall, and began to 
praise its beauty loudly. 

f 

'* And you have had all the pictures cleaned ; 
how well the frames look I There is the ragged 
Prince Rupert, who used to be rolled up in the 
school-room cupboard. Oh ! mother, if Hemy 
saw that mirror he would envy it. And there 
is the armour, and the helmet with the hacks in 
it — I think the carpet on the stairs quite beauti- 
ftd. Mary will not* have any excuse for re- 
gretting Deerhust; I wonder if she will live 
here — ^but she is devoted to Ernest, and I am 
so glad." 

Then, as they stood by the blue drawing- 
room door, Clara asked her mother why Sir 
Mark could not increase Mary's allowance when 
she married. 

" You know they say she is only to have 
that little two hundred a year which she has 
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always had — ^it is Bomething about her mother's 
will, isn't it?" 

And upon this Mrs. Daynham told how Sir 
Mark had been married before, and was a poor 
man, and a widower, with one son, when he 
married the heiress of Deerhurst ; how this 
son had been loved by the second wife with 
peculiar tenderness ; and how she had willed 
that her own daughter was to have two hun- 
dred a year during her father's life, and three 
hundred more if she married during her fa- 
ther's life, in order that a certain sum out of 
the income of Deerhurst might be laid by for 
that boy's benefit, leaving, however, sufiicient 
for his father to remain there with respectability 
while he lived. 

"He is nearly seventy-seven," said Mrs. 
Daynham, " and when he dies Mary will have 
six thousand a year — ^that is the amount of the 
rent-roll of Deerhurst — ^and other land in this 
county." 

" How long he has lived ! I had no idea he 
was so old," said Clara. 
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Then she went through the rooms, and kept 
on still admiring. 

" It must have cost you a great sum," she 
said. 

"Yes. But I have been laying by for it 
ever since I possessed money enough to save." 

" Oh 1 you wonderful woman 1" said Clara. 

Then she caught sight of a large and curi- 
ously beautiful inlaid cabinet. " I thought that 
you had this at Dovecotes, mother. It used to 
have the old curiosities in it." 

" I sent it back. The best of the things are 
there still." 

Mrs. Daynham opened this cabinet and said, 

" You remember this ?" It was fine old lace, 
the most beautiful Venetian point. "It is 
worth twenty times its weight in gold. There 
are yards and yards. Mary ought to have it 
on a gown. It should be part of the trousseau. 
Let it be sent to her." 

So Mrs. Daynham took the old point, and it 
was sent by post that night to Mary Bosworth 
in London. The wedding was to be the follow- 
ing month. 
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" It will come back again, you know," said 
Clara, as she saw the packet sealed and di- 
rected. 

Certainly the old house of the Daynhams was 
perfect. Clara knew what " good taste " meant, 
though she had learnt it rather than felt it. 
She admired her mother immensely, and strong 
approval, with her, did duty for love. Some- 
times Mrs. Daynham had had to wonder 
whether Clara had any heart; the fact re- 
mained for ever doubtful. When she had been 
a child, no one about her had had any time to 
make discoveries in that quarter — she had been 
bom in adverse days — and when she grew 
older she got married. She had, as Mr. Bave- 
nel said, pleased her husband ; he might have 
added that, being a very knowing little lady, 
she always intended to go on doing so. But 
something in her to-day, when she talked of 
Ernest, scarcely pleased Mrs. Daynham. 

" I am very glad you have made everything 
so charming. I do hope Ernest will take to 
home, and live here." 

" You are inventing an unheard-of danger." 
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**No, I am not. Ernest likes continental life. 
You have no idea how much. He ought to 
have had a profession. He likes to be doing. 
He pursues one amusement, and then another, 
just as if he got a living by it. He is very like 
you in his disposition — only you had a great 
end to work for. I mean that if it had not 
been natural to you to work, you could not 
have done it." 

" Perhaps not." 

^^ During the three years that Ernest has 
been abroad he has shown me very plainly that 
he likes the excitement of work. I wish John 
had been the eldest son. It would have done 
much better." 

"I don't think that," said Mrs. Daynham, 
laughing. 

•* Oh 1 I am sure of it I" And Clara was so 
in earnest that she forgot she was talking 
nonsense. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE VENICE POINT LACE. 

*^ Bugle bracelet, neckless-amber, 
Perfume for a lady^s chamber : 
Golden quoifs, and stomachers, 
For my lads to give their dears ; 
Fins, and poking-sticks of steel. 
What maids lack from head to heel.** 

Shakespeare. 

npHE old Venice point got to London safely. 
-*• Mary Bosworth was with her father in a 
house in Mayfair, which had been his home 
with his first wife, before he had thought of 
being master of Deerhurst ; and with the fine 
old Venice point came another present — ^a 
diamond and emerald bracelet firom Lady Mary 
Herbert. With the lace came a long, kind, 
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motherly letter ; with the bracelet a short note, 
as follows : — 

" Dear Mary, 

" I did not know that your wedding- 
day was to be in April. In fact, partly from my 
leading a quiet life in a small town, rather be- 
yond railways, which I look upon as a mercy, 
and partly because you have been so long 
abroad, I never heard of the courtship till I 
was told of the engagement, and never was 
told of the engagement till the news of the 
day being fixed reached me also. My dear, I 
have not seen you for four years, and you are 
now twenty-one. We should probably not 
know each other if we were to meet, as meet 
we shall before long, I hope. Your future 
mother-in-law lives near here. Of course I 
have known the Daynhams all my life, yet I 
only know your intended husband by the good 
report that others bring me of him. Lady 
Smith is now staying with Mrs. Daynham. I 
hope it is true that you are coming to Deer- 
hurst to be married. Tat;e the bracelet with 
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love and good wishes, and present me suitably 
to your excellent father, 

^^I am your affectionate Mend, cousin, and 
god-mother, 

** Mary Herbert." 

The two letters and the two gifts were each 
of ihem of those pleasant things of which there 
are never very many in anybody's life. 

Mary Bosworth had not been much at Deer* 
hurst since her childhood. Her father's great 
age had made her consent to the pressure put 
upon her by Ernest Daynham and by Lady 
Smith, and the wedding-day had been fixed for 
as early a moment as milliners and men of law 
could agree to. Sir Mark was in excellent 
health, but he was . nervously anxious to settle 
Mary's affairs, both as to money and matrimony; 
and his son by his first wife was coming back 
overland from India, and was going to join 
Ernest in Paris, and arrive with him for the 
wedding. 

Everybody was of one mind — ^that things 
had better be brought to a conclusion quickly ; 
VOL. I. M 
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and at Deerhurst they were taking advantage 
of lengthening days, and working over hours, 
to bring all out-door beauties into fitting har- 
mony with the pleasant yet stately magnifi- 
cence of the old house within. It was a great 
county interest, and everybody talked of it. - 

Deerhurst lay on one side of Sandycombe, 
and the Park lay on the other side. The pro- 
perties of the Dentons of Deerhurst and Lord 
Catteiing at the Park had met in about the 
centre of Sandycombe, which was a straggling 
sort of village, with a paved road in &ont of 
houses which had little gardens at back and 
sides, and at certain times of the year " Fur- 
nished apartments to let," stuck up in many of 
the windows. In front of the houses, and se- 
parated from the road by a precipitouB bank of 
shingle, was the sandy beach; and then that 
bay of the sea which made a great basin be- 
tween the two outstretching points of high 
land called Sandycombe Point and the Jutland. 

The cliff rose high on each side of the village, 
as the land went out to sea. The combe ran 
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up for miles between the hills, which were soft- 
ly rounded, and well wooded with low-growing 
oak ; but wherever the aspect was favourable, 
the green sides were clothed with apple-or- 
chards; and small farms, and labourers' cot- 
tages were dotted up and down. 

Sir Mark Bosworth's wives had both come 
from Deerhurst, and they had both of them 
been the daughters of Lady Mary's first cousins ; 
the child of Lord Cattering's nephew having been 
the first Lady Bosworth, and the child of his 
niece the second. 

Eleanor Keynsham had married Sir Mark 
from Deerhurst, which had been lier home 
through all her orphan life. Then, after two 
years of marriage, she had died on the birth of 
her first child. She had done that which it is 
seldom good to do — she had suggested a 
second wife to her husband. It had not been 
after the approved fashion of a solemn request. 
She had only sighed forth in her weakness — 
" Oh 1 if Mary could take care of my child 1" 
and Sir Mark had known who " Mary " was 

m2 
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very well. It was known, and it was whisper- 
ed and wondered oven But Sir Mark was an 
inconsolable widower, and not a likely man to 
suppose that the greatest heiress in the county 
would be romantic enough to prefer her cou- 
sin's widower to all the other innumerable chil- 
dren of men who were willing to marry her. 
And it certainly could not have been for his 
boy's sake that he proposed to her at last ; for 
Master Mark was twelve years old and at 
school when he went to Deerhurst, and asked 
to relieve the monotony of the loneliness that 
time had brought to Miss Denton by becoming 
her husban'd. 

He had been thirty-nine when he married 
Eleanor Eeynsham, and when he married Mary 
Denton he was nearly fifty-four, and she was 
five-and-thirty. She had led a happy life, and 
for the love of the mother who was gone she. 
had made that little arrangement about money 
for Captain Bosworth's benefit, of which Mrs. 
Daynham had mastered the particulars. Lady 
Bosworth had indeed begun to save for her step- 
son as soon as she married. It was her grati- 
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tude for the happineBB of the living present, ds 
well as for the dead past, that had made her 
do it. 

"It would be hard," she said, '*^to rear dear 
Eleanor's boy amidst all the riches of Deer- 
hurst, and then leave his manhood to compara- 
tive poverty." 

It was a practical, common-sense view, which 
could not bfe gainsay ed; besides . which, there 
was enough and to spare, and it was her own 
to do as she pleased with. 

The world around, and even such friends as 
might have had a right to criticize, understood, 
admired, and approved of the arrangements of 
Lady Bosworth's will ; and trustees were found, 
willing and satisfied, to carry out its pro- 
visions. 

But now, having seen his seventy-seventh 
birthday, old Sir Mark was rejoicing over hi^ 
son's return to England, and his daughter's 
marriage, promising that they should both come 
into their own now, with the jsmallest possible 
delay, as confidently as if he could die when 
he liked, and as if such a manner of arrang- 
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ing affairs could by any possibility please his 
children. 

In the meantime, diamonds and emeralds^ 
and 'fine old Venice point were the objects of 
the day ; and the bride's trousseau was of far 
more interest, for tliat admitted of choice, than 
the marriage settlements. Neither had the in- 
terest been confined to London work-rooms and 
the house in Mayfair. By no means : St. Antin's 
knew incredible particulars; and the value .of 
the best pocket-handkerchiefs had been told at 
Sandycombe. Mr. Ravenel, at the Com Ex- 
change, on market-days, learned more than the 
price of the best samples of wheat ; and Ray- 
mond Perrin took home to his grandmother 
such fabulous accounts of Miss Bosworth's ex- 
pectations,^ that the good soul grew irritable — 
" Those Daynhams be made of luck, drat 'em 1" 
Which last two words may be supposed sacred 
to the memory of Ursula Ravenel's lost lover. 

But Ursula had, in truth, more to do with 
Miss Bosworth than that lady could have ima- 
gined. It is certainly true that, had not Lady 
Mary taken up the cause of the Ravenels gene- 
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rally, she would have given Mary Bosworth a 
thirty-guinea locket, and not have bestowed 
upon her out of her riches a bracelet which had 
cost two hundred and seventy pounds. The 
magnitude of the gift had bejen measured by 
her interest in Miss Ravenel ; and Lady Mary 
was very rich. 

Lady Mary had felt, though un\villingly, that 
John Daynham might still be loved, and that 
one day he might yet make Ursula marry him. 
Somehow she had discovered that old Ravenel 
thought so, though he did not hope it. By 
degrees she had found out tljat Mrs. Ravenel 
feared it ; and Agnes had said that Ursula loved 
him still. 

It would do no harm to put them a little 
more upon what a stupid world — whose me- 
mory in the matter of old pedigrees was not 
unfrequently disgracefully short — might call an 
equality. So Lady Mary made her magnificent 
present secretly in the character of Ursula's 
friend. By this expenditure she hacf made her 
being invited to the wedding, wherever it took 
place, absolutely necessary; and she had in- 
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sisted on its being at Deerhurst — ^because, she 
said, *' I can then so easily take Ursula with me. 
She will probably be staying with me at Sandy- 
combe at that very time." 

As soon, therefore, as the thanks for the 
bracelet had come, accompanied by the invita- 
tion to the wedding, and the announcement 
that it would take place from Deerhurst on the 
fourteenth of April, Lady Mary made her pre- • 
parations for going to the sea, and wrote to 
remind Mrs. Bavenel that Ursula had been pro- 
mised to her. 

Mrs. Ravenel was greatly pleased^ She cer- 
tainly had neither forgiven John Daynham nor 
his mother. She thought Mrs. Daynham had 
played fast and loose. She believed that she 
had seen for a twelvemonth how John had 
been feeling — and alas 1 this was true — ^but then 
the Bosworth alliance had not been thought of^ 
at least not by her — and now, Mrs. Bavenel 
said, Clara was coming to the place, prying. It 
was a mysterious accusation, and the good little 
mother could not have told what she meant, 
or explained the case more clearly to anyone. 
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But she prided herself she said, that Clara had 
not seen Ursula ; no, not even on Sunday — ^for 
she had been at St. Antin's^ 

It was not that Mrs. Ravenel intended to 
keep Clara's curiosity for ever on the stretch, 
but that it suited her to move slowly in that 
frogreBS towarda friendship with her daughter 
which Lady Smith so unceremoniously oflFered. 
^* I have not seen Ursula since she has become 
a woman." " Where is Ursula ?" ** Why does 
she keep herself out of the way when I want to 
see her?" These were the sort of speeches 
that annoyed ^^ little mother," as her husband 
called her, and he laughed with a mischievous 
deUght over his wife's ruffled dignity. 

But when Lady Smith had been about a fort- 
night at Dovecotes, Mr. Ravenel said, on a 
fine afternoon, that his wife had better go with 
him. 

" I am going to call on Mrs. Daynham," he 
said. "I know they are at home. We will 
take Ursula. It is right." 

So they walked up that garden walk, and pass- 
ed through the door that Ursula had once, not 
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long ago, watched so anxiously ; and so by the 
meadow and the lane they reached the white 
gate, where Mr. Bavenel had pleaded so hard, 
and been so cruelly repulsed. 

As he opened it, he looked his child in the 
face, and it seemed to him that he had never 
seen such beauty. ' He. was proud of her, for 
the sake of his race. He loved her as his only 
one. He reverenced her for her simplicity, 
goodness, talents, and strength of character. 
He knew the world would bow down to her 
one day, because she would be rich. Then he 
thought of John Daynham, and as he entered 
the house of the woman who had rejected his 
child, he prayed that they might become wor- 
thy of her ; and he gave a sigh, because he felt 
that, when the wish that had once lain so 
cherished in his heart should come to pass, the 
sweetness would have all been pressed out of it. 

" We don't know what to wish for," he mut- 
tered between his teeth. 

« What did you say, father ?" 

"That is Lady Smith, my child," and so 
Clara came to meet them in the hall. 
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Without telling his wife, Edgar Kavenel had 
ascertained, by a few words spoken to Mrs. 
Daynham, whom he had met accidentally in 
the lane, that his visit would be accept 
able. 

"I cannot do anything more to Amabel," 
Mrs. Daynham had said; "she must now be 
civil to me." 

And then he had replied readily, 

" We shall bring Ursula to see you, and we 
shall call on Lady Smith this afternoon ;" and 
thus it happened that they were expected. 

They talked of the approaching wedding.: 
They were asked to come again, and go 
through the house at Daynham; and Mrs. 
Daynham called Mrs. Ravenel by her Christian 
name, and meant no harm by it. Indeed, the 
time when she could have guided or grieved 
her had suddenly passed away. 

" You have watched the changes for a year, 
Amabel. They are come to an end now. You, 
I know, will be interested. And you will like 
to see Ernest living there with his wife." 

" Very much," said Mrs. Ravenel, heartily. 
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"John is coming down next week," said 
Clara, as if she knew nothing. *' I am telling 
my mother to take care that Daynham does 
not become a mere appendage to Deerhurst. 
Mary's eldest son mtut have Deerhurst, and he 
must take the name of Denton ! If they have 
no second son, the place ought to go to John, 
or return to my mother. I don't want her to 
let that slip. The Gardeners in London are 
making the settlements — where John is in 
partnership, you know — so I have sent for 
John. Ernest won't come till the last minute^ 
and, of course, he leaves it all to my mother to 
settle." 

" She has a clever counsellor," said Mr. Ra- 
venel ; and Clara felt that she did not like his 
look. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

HOW SOME PEOPLE THOUGHT. 

" An' still keep something to yerselV 
Ye ne'er will tell to ony." 

Burns. 

pEARA had had an intention in saying bo 

^^ carelessly, "John is coming down next 
week." She wanted to know how Ursula 
would take it. She wished to calculate the 
measure of her feelings by the amount of 
anxiety which she expected Ursula to betray. 
But Ursula heard the news, and never flinched ; 
was in no degree young-ladyish— she laughed. 
People thought she was laughing at a merry 
periodical that lay on the table — ^who shall say 
that she was not? If she felt every nerve 
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bound — ^if she could not help being glad — ^if she 
quickly acknowledged that John, coming down 
on his own business, and getting, for that rea- 
son, once more within the power of old and 
dear associations, was a different thing &om 
John being sent for, as her father had offered 
to do, who shall blame her ? She had thoughts 
of this kind, undoubtedly, and she did not tell 
them. But the world had changed. Life was 
once more rich with chances, and dressed up in 
probabilities — a change was to come upon the 
earth, and next week, too. Ursula's heart was 
light and laughing long after her face had 
became fit for company. Not one fixed idea 
was in her mind — ^no distinct hope — ^not, per- 
haps, a single thought that she could have 
clothed with honest words ; only the sense that 
something was going to happen — ^that the best 
of all possible things was going to be. John 
was to come next week. 

Her father heard, thought, and did not care. 
He quietly, in his innermost heart, thanked 
God for the words he had spoken to his child 
as he had stopped the old horse by the gate at 
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the end of the avenue. Whatever she might 
have to say she would say, and she would say 
it to him. He had got her promise. It was like 
having her heart in his own safe keeping. He 
and his child understood each other. 

And her mother, too, had her thoughts, and 
they troubled her. She had lived long enough, 
and seen near enough to distrust every Dayn- 
ham that lived ; but Mrs. Ravenel was unjust 
in that. Yet she cherished her injustice, built 
it up into enduring forms, and with a onesided 
history of past events, persuaded herself that 
she was wise and true. But these thoughts she 
would never have told — ^not even to her own 
husband. She was too frightened at them to 
tell them. She had a feeling in her heart that 
if ever Mr. Ravenel believed them, they would 
indeed become actual truths, never to be lived 
down, and for ever to be guarded against ; and 
in the midst of her grief she was too loyal to 
Mrs. Daynham to bear that that should be. 
Happily, while she only believed, and fretted, 
and feared, it might be all a mistake. It might 
be all her own evil nature, unsuspected malice. 
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inveterate love of calumny, and perpetual rash 
judgment — ^it might — and it was a blessing to 
fall back on such a possibility. It might be 
herself and not the Daynhams, all of them, 
root and branch, that were false, and self- 
seekers, to the ruin of everyone but themselves. 

So, with the strange comfort that she might 
be a most despicable sinner, Mrs. Bavenel had 
her unspoken thoughts, and determined to keep 
them so. She would neither mar, nor mend, 
nor make. Ursula wai^ a good girl, and had 
never had any companionship with girls Iflce 
the growing-up Claras of society; and Mr. 
Ravenel had his eyes open. Poor little mo- 
ther I The real truth all the time being 
that Mrs. Daynham was a very clever woman, 
and only not quite clever enough to have 
. learnt when to hold her hand. She knew that 
the young bird could fly, and that the parent 
nest was not any longer his home, nor her in- 
structions his rule of life ; but she thought she 
might clip his wings for his own good, just for 
a time. 

It had never occurred to this other mother's 
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piind that she was robbing her son of some of 
the best years of his life, and of the sweetest 
treasures that those years might contain. To 
her, who had never fed on ripe fruit, nor lain on 
beds of flowers, it was a mere nothing to do 
this — it was that which she had a right to 
claim from him ; and measuring other people's 
perseverance by her own, she thought he would 
probably marry Ursula one day. But not cer- 
tainly — his brother's splendid match, and his 
sister's life in London, would open a new world 
to John; and " I do him no harm in securing 
him a larger choice," thought Mrs. Daynham ; 
but neither did she tell this thought to any 
one. She never even gave a hint of its ex- 
istence to Clara, who could so well have under-^ 
stood it. 

Inside the pretty house at St. Antin's, Lady 
Mary Herbert had her thoughts. She had heard 
of John Daynham being sent for, and she knew 
why, for Lady Smith, during the progress of a 
morning call, had told her. She had said to 
Lady Smith that she thought she was quite 
right to guard against Deerhurst absorbing 

VOL. I. N 
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Daynham Court in the event of an only son 
arising from the marriage of Miss Bosworth and 
her brother. Lady Mary was just, free-speak- 
ing, and positive as usual. 

" Daynham is your mother's by every right," 
she said — " by right of family, by will, by pm> 
chase. Why, she has earned it by the sweat of 
her brow I It would be ungratefdl, as well as 
unwise, to overlook any possibility of its being 
alienated from your fomily." 

Then Lady Mary remembered how she had 
heard Clara's name spoken of in the world to 
which she herself paid short but regular, ex- 
pected, and welcome visits. 

"A sensible woman, truly," she thought; 
" but Ursula has no more chance of marrying 
John Daynham, now that there is a possibility 
of his succeeding to Daynham Court, than she 
has of marrying the heir to the throne. But 
she shall have a feiir chance," added Lady Mary, 
in this soliloquy ; '^ she ought to be fairly dealt 
with, and she shaUj if I can manage it." 

Then the dear lady took again to thinking ; 
and having done of that sort of work as much 
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as she conceived necessary, she wrote these 
words to Mr. Ravenel : — 

"Deab Sm, — Have the goodness to call on 
me when next you come to St. Antin's." 

And this Peternel took to the post-office. 

Mr. Ravenel made his appearance the next 
morning, and, on being shown into Lady Mary's 
own sitting-room, was immediately accosted 
with these words — 

" Mr. Ravenel, what is become of the estate of 
Parmintor — ^the Perrins estate, I mean." 

" It is mine." 

" Yonrs ?" 

" Yes ; my mother was the only child of the 
elder branch — she and a cousin, from whom 
Raymond Perrin descends, were all that were 
left. My mother was a Perrin both ways, for 
her mother also was a Perrin. I represent the 
elder branch, and little by little I have done ae 
my &ther before me did. I have been buying 
it back — ^now a bit, then a bit ^" 

*'But toe had some — ^my &ther bought the 
Dale Farm." 

^* Tes, and I got back that from Lord Reine- 

n2 
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court by exchange. I gave him the broad 
flats-in fine condition, too-near Sandycombe. 
It was in that direction that he wished to ex- 
tend his property." 

" Mr. Ravenel," said Lady Mary, " it is a dis- 
advantage to Ursula that the only relative she 
has on your side should be one of yonr own 
farm men. What is he like I" 

" He is as like a fine gentleman as any man 
I ever looked at, taking form and feature into 
consideration; and he is clever, hard-working, 
and as honest as the day." 

" I have given you my opinion — it is a dis- 
advantage to Ursula." 

Mr. Ravenel remembered the talk with Mrs. 
Daynham in the four-acres field. 

" I cannot help that. A daughter of mine 
must be strong enough to hold her own, and 
never to blush because an honest man can claim 
kindred with her." 

" The relationship is such a mere nothing." 

" It is the nearest I have, beyond my own 
fii-e-side." 

" That does not alter the fact, and I suppose 
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yoTi do not intend to deny the fact — ^it is a dis- 
advantage to Ursula." 

Mr. Ravenel stood still and silent. Lady 
Mary looked up and met his eye. 

" He could go to New Zealand," she said. 

" It seems to me that he would be a loss to 
the country, and that he would be our cousin 
still." 

"Does he live with his grandfather's widow ? 
I remember her when she was called Jackson. 
She used to work for your mother; and 
your mother used to make smart clothes for 
me when I was a girl, before she married." 

"Yes, he lives with Dame Perrin, as the 
people call her. Mrs. Perrin nursed her hus- 
band through a long illness, and kept the house 
for his son, who had married a good girl and: 
lost her. Then she was left with the child 
Raymond, alone; and she has had a good re- 
ward in him. I like Raymond Perrin, and re- 
spect him." 

"But you do not deny the disadvantage it is 
to your child to have a working man for a con- 
nexion?" 
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" I never deny a fact ; but I may not take 
the inference to heart — I don't." 

" Give my respects, please, to Mrs. Ravenel, 
and say to Ursula that I am going to Sandy- 
combe in a few days, and she can write and tell 
me if she wishes to join me there, and when. 
I have seen nothing of her during the last few 
days," said Lady Mary. 

"She and her mother have been so busy," 
said Mr. Ravenel. " As you spoke of Parmin- 
tor, you may be interested to know what they 
have been about. The old house there, which 
had been used for a farm, had got all to pieces. 
It was no use doing it up. It would have 
swallowed up a heavy purse of money, and 
not been farm-like after all. So, by little and 
little, I got another farm-house there, and then 
I removed some odd bits of things from the 
old building, and brought them to Ravenel. 
Last year I had to contrive a new room for 
ourselves. It stretches away to the right at 
the top of the stairs ; and it is, in fact, an old 
room brought to light once more. It is over 
the low bam that stands close to the house. 
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upon the wall of which the vine-tree grows. 
We enter it by a sort of short passage, or little 
ante-room, built over . the archway. It was 
finished last year, and iiien left to dry^ Just 
now they are amusing themselves with choos- 
ing the catpet, and with other fornishing. The 
old house at Parmintor — or the bit of the house 
that was left — ^was my mother's own. Do you 
mind that, Lady Mary ?" 

"I think I do," she said. "It was the 
house where the walnut-tree grew in the front 
court." 

** Yes. And did you know of the room in 
the turn of the stairs, that had been walled up 
and painted over, so that you could only tell 
where the entrance to it was by the difference 
of the sound when you rapped the wall all 
along with your knuckles ?" 

"No," said Lady Mary, looking interested. 

" Well, then, we did ; and a day or two ago, 
I had the place opened. It contained a quan- 
tity of books — ^that I had always been told — 
and a few more things which we did not know 
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of — a picture or two, and a box of plate — ^very 
fine old plate, too — my wife is mightily pleas- 
ed ; and we have got it all in the new room, 
which my Ursula calls the * New Parmintor' ; 
but I'll gladly give your ladyship's message 
about Sandycombe." 

"Who nailed up the door, and enclosed 
those things ? Did you always know they were 
there?" 

" We knew of the room and the books. We 
cautioned our tenants always to see that no 
attempt was made on the door. My mother 
remembered it done by her father. He did it 
when his wife died — she, too, was a Perrin — 
and he came into St. Antin's, and lived on the 
rent of the place as well as he was able, and 
made a home for my mother, where she could 
work for her bread. You'll remember that he 
was huntsman to iliat James Daynham who was 
the ruin of everybody who ever had to do with 
him?" 

Lady Mary made a movement of disgust, and 
then shook her head sadly. 

" Yes, I remember," she said. " Well, I must 
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see the new room one day. By-and-by, when I 
come back from Sandycombe." 

So Mr. Bavenel went away ; and though these 
two had talked together, the thoughts that 
were uppermost had not found utterance. 

Then, in the afternoon Lady Mary ordered 
her carriage, and told Peternel that she could 
go with her to see Mrs. Perrin, the nice old 
woman, who was so well-to-do, and who lived 
just before you enter the hamlet of Myntor; 
the great road through the Hollow took you 
by it. 

So they got to the green gate, and Pe- 
ternel walked up the garden path to knock 
at the door, and tell the news of Lady Mary's 
being there. 

Mrs. Perrin was, as she said, " fairly upset 
with the pleasure." She stopped her great 
wheel — so great that it reached more than 
half-way to the ceiling — and ceased the perpet- 
ual walk which she had to continue as she 
turned the wheel and held the worsted, which 
she drew with her skilled hand from the distaff. 
She spun the best yam in the country. The 
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wool was iindyed. It wa43 brought to her 
washed, but she carded and combed it herself; 
and the dark stockings Mr. Ravenel wore had 
been grown on the backs of his own black 
sheep. She was held in high respect through* 
out the country — she represented an idea that 
belonged to the good old times. 

Now she made her ladyship welcome, and 
tied on a clean white apron kept in a drawer, 
and led the way to the bright kitchen, where 
pans of milk were scalding over a very slow 
fire; for she had come from Somersetshire, 
where the west country way of making cream 
was practised, and Mrs. Perrin believed thor- 
oughly in no other. 

Over the fire-place was the great shelf^ 
where the coppers and bell-metal pans glit- 
tered like gold; and a goodly array of old 
delf — great round platters and huge dishes — 
high mugs with two handles, and dozens of 
plates, shewed from the bright oak dresser. And 
in this room Lady Mary sat down. Petemel, 
who knew her place, as soon as she saw that 
her mistress was seated, wandered forth into 
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the garden to admire the snowdrops, not yet 
departed, and to look with rejoicing at high- 
growing daffodils, and hods of hepaticas, all 
flowers and no leaves. 

" Mrs. Perrin," said Lady Mary, " I come to 
you for advice." 

On this the surprised old woman called for 
blessings on herself and her guests, and so 
strengthened herself to hear more. 

" The county of Sussex is down on the south 
coast of England, and very far from here ^" 

''Some is up and some is down of those 
counties," said Mrs. Perrin — " there is one I 
have heard of that goes so high that it is nothing" 
but stones." 

" I have some property in Sussex." Mrs. Per- 
rin made a curtsey. "One of my farms — a 
good one — a fitrm on which, if it were well 
managed, a clever farmer might live like a gen- 
tleman, is just vacant. I want you to tell me 
if I should do well to offer this to Raymond 
Perrin." 

" Yes, my lady," said the old woman, without 
any hesitation. " Ask Mr. Ravenel." 
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" That will do," said Lady Mary. " You are 
aware it will take some capital — not very 
much. I would advance money on proper 
security ; and I should like him to have it." 

" There's money," said Mrs. Perrin — " money 
a-waiting for any Godnsend as might turn up ; 
and I humbly thank your ladyship." 

" Then tell Raymond, and bid him come to 
me, with Mr. Ravenel as our friend, to judge 
between us, if need be." 

So Mrs. Perrin was pleased. 

" You see," she said, confidentially, " he wants 
to be out of the place — ^he does so fret about 
Mr. John Daynham, as made love to Miss 
Ravenel. He'd lay hands on him if he treated 
her unfairly again. I've no faith in John Dayn- ' 
ham, not 1 1 But we can't make right or 
wrong of it — ^we would neither of us speak nor 
let speak ; and 'tis very little people know, so- 
far. But he ran from his word; and that's 
hard for Raymond to bear, who never smiled 
upon her except respectfully, and never called 
her aught but * Miss Ravenel,' since she lay a 
blessed, beautiful babe in her cradle, and her 
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niother crying because she were not a boy. 
But she's mighty fond of her daughter now. 
Only Raymond says that when Maister calls 
him * cousin,' he fears lest it should hurt 
the pride of Madam up at Dovecotes, you 
know." 

This whisper, so gossiping, so trusting, so 
simple — this bit of nature passing between one 
old woman and another — was not heard by the 
prudent Peternel ; neither did she see the look 
of understanding that her noble mistress gave 
to Mrs. Perrin as she went from the house with- 
out any spoken answer, but with a grave face 
and a grave nod. 

Then they returned to St. Antin's, and felt 
all the better for the drive. In less than a 
week, Raymond Perrin had accepted the offer 
of the Sussex farm, and the old w^oman had got 
a steady man and his wife to lodge, and give 
her occasional help with her cow and her pigs. 
That very evening the good old dame repeated 
all that had been said to Raymond Perrin — 
"Her ladyship spoke to me quite secret — the 
maid and the man was in the garden — ^there's a 
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deal of the old Adam in folks, I often think, 
and it comes out when it can — ^as to the gar- 
dening, I mean. And I have thought much of 
you, Raymond, and of how you would manage 
the things you've ordained to do in your heart, 
my boy. This winter has had but little com- 
posure in it for you. But the world's a mill, 
and it grinds folk." 

" I shall speak to them you know o^" was 
Raymond's answer. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

SANDYOOMBE. 

«( It is the seft, it is the sea, 
In all its yague imTnengity^ 
Fading and darkening in the distance. 
Silent, majestical, and slow 
The white ships haunt it, to and fro, 
With all their ghostly sails unfurled, 
As phantoms from another world 
Haunt the dim confines of existence.** 

Longfellow. 

TT pleased Lady Mary to go to Sandycombe 
-■■ twice a year, and sometimes oftener. The 
reason she gave was a good one — ^it lengthened 
her days, she said. She had a house of her 
own at Sandycombe, and in it lived a married 
couple who had been servants at the Park, and 
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who had married when her father died. The 
house had been bought by Lady Mary, and 
added to bo many times, that Mr. and Mrs. 
Carter, Lady Mary's servants, could not keep 
count of the improvements without the assist- 
ance of their fingers to reckon upon. 

It was a» stone-built house, with brick chim- 
neys, opposite the sea beach, and having an or- 
chard on one side, and at the back — ^a carriage- 
drive, too, between fine growths of evergreens. 
It was a house all gable-ends and comers, with 
a square tower in one place, and a bell-turret in 
another; also a round tower, with windows 
ascending in a spiral fashion; for this tower 
held a staircase to certain new rooms which. 
Lady Mary being her own architect, it had not 
been found possible to reach in any other way. 
As the house stood, it was a very pleasant- 
looking jumble, suggestive of much comfort 
and self-will on the part of the contriver ; but 
why anything of so complicated an outline had 
got to be called " The Seat," unless it had 
grown up from the simple origin of a camp 
stool, no one could declare. But Lady Mary's 
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house was called the Seat by everyone, and 
she had never made any objection to the name. 

To the Seat, then, she went, generally in 
March. 

March was like May at Sandycombe, and the 
Seat was surrounded by spring scents and 
sights, and perfectly sheltered from March 
winds. She staid there till the lilacs blos- 
somed and the hawthorn came out — ^in that 
sunny cove this occurred a fortnight before 
May-day. She staid there till she had had 
one spring, then she returned to St. Antin's and 
had another. 

So in the autumn, when she saw it coming 
in the town, she went off to the sea, and enjoy- 
ed the lingering summer to the end. 

The Seat was a source of perpetual interest 
to Lady Mary. She bought all manner of 
pretty things, and sent them there ; she worked 
for the Seat with her own neat hands more 
than she would have worked for anything else. 
She knitted curtains, and worked borders for 
table-covers; she had done grand and gay 
cushions, and the prettiest of the newest ideas 

VOL. I. 
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that enriched the world in the matter of ladies' 
work she seized upon, as "just the thing for 
the Seat." So enduring was the interest that 
she took in this sunny possession, that wise 
people, who seek for motives, and are not 
happy in their minds till they find them, said 
that Lady Mary evidently intended to live 
there one day ; but she intended nothing of the 
sort. She was too old to have intentions, but 
she was not too old to enjoy having a play- 
thing ; and so the Seat was her play-place, and 
she enjoyed it thoroughly. But this year she 
went to the Seat rather earlier than usual, and 
her reason lay with certain imspoken thoughts. 
She was there when John Daynham came to 
his mother at Dovecotes. 

One day Ursula walked up to her father as 
he stood by her mother's side, giving some di- 
rections as to the Parmintor treasures before he 
went out ; and she spoke to him, putting her 
hand into her mother's, however, as she uttered 
the words. 

'^Father, do you think, after what Lady 
Mary said, that I might write her a note, and 
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say I should like to be at the Seat to stay with 
her to-morrow ?" 

Then they knew that she did not choose to 
risk having a chance encounter with John 
Daynham. 

. " I think I could ride to Sandycombe myself, 
and ask her. If you are not afraid of riding so 
far and back, you could go too — the brown 
inare is ready." 

" Ten miles twice over is too much for you," 
said her mother. " Let your father drive you ; 
you could ride over yourself to-morrow, if you 
please, with little Dick on the grey. We could 
send your things by the coach." 

** Any way," said Ursula ; " and, on second 
thoughts, I think father had better go to-day by 
himself." 

So Mr. Ravenel was mounted and gone with- 
in the hour ; and Ursula gave no reason, and 
she was not asked to give any, for her wish to 
go to Sandycombe immediately. Her mother 
began to help her to prepare for her visit. 

When Mr. Ravenel was in Lady Mary's, pre- 
sence he did his work speedily. 

o2 > 
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"Of course I am glad to have Ursula to- 
moiTOw. I have not been able to bring Agnes. 
She cannot come till next week. Katherine 
Mason, Mrs. Herbert's sister, is not able to 
leave home till then, and you know they never 
leave my nephew's wife alone if they can 
help it." . 

"Am I to thank you for coming here by 
yourself I" asked Mr. Ravenel. 

"I never told anybody why I came. But it 
is all just as I expected, and I am glad I 
thought of it. So Ursula will not see John 
Daynhamf 

" I don't know that. If he were to ask to 
feee her, and give good cause for the interview, 
she would see him readily enough." 

" And he is not to have the occasion given to 
him by chance?" 

" That is it. Lady Mary. I can see through 
the girl as if she were a diamond, and I can 
tell the meaning of the flash and the sparkle, 
which would not be there if her thoughts were 
not all so right and true. She won't have any 
chance mixed up in it now. Perhaps it was 
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chance before ; a beautiful girl, a tender light — 
two shadows from the moon falling on the 
avenue walk, and an old, quiet, well-intentioned 
love — ^perhaps the knowledge that he was to 
get a good place in the world, and the chance 
that brought all those picturesque things to- 
gether, stirred up the man's heart to speak. 
There is,, anyhow, to be no chance now. I 
know it as well as if she had told me. He 
must think and determine; he must ask her 
again with all the dehberation that follows the 
consciousness of having failed once through 
too much hurry — and then " 

"And then!" repeated Lady Mary. 

" Then she will show him that she was not 
the one who spoke too quick — that her words 
were not the spark that gets knocked into life 
by circumstances, and then goes out for want 
of a lamp and a wick. Ursula would never 
have said * Yes ' if she had not felt that, before 
God and her parents, it was a confession of 
faith. But the faith is shaken.'' 

" It would be a very good match." 

" Yes, for him. When I used to watch him, 
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and love him as a boy, I used to think so.'^ 

" And you do not think so now ?" 

" I am not going to wound the heart of my 
only child. When slie changes I shall change. 
When site says, * It is all right between John 
and me,' then it will be right also with her 
mother and myself." 

" And all will be just as it used to be." 

"Many years ago," said Mr. Ravenel, "I 
broke my right arm. It was all made right 
again. But a broken arm is a broken arm— 
and so it will be till it has returned to dust in. 
my cofiSn, I know." 

"But the broken part has become the 
strongest bit in the bone," said Lady Mary, 
laughing. 

"Yes, and I am satisfied. But I remember 
the day, and the hour — ^the shock, the pain, the 
setting, the recovery — ^and I wish it had never 
happened to me. I attribute all manner of 
little troubles to it. If I am tired, I say it 
is that ; if I have the rheumatism, I know 
why " 

He stopped suddenly, thanked I^ady Mary 
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for all the goodness she had shown him, for 
her faithfiilness to the tradition of friendship 
that dated by centuries between her house and 
his, and went away. 

" He is a gentleman in every thought of his 
heart," said the old lady, musingly. "I won- 
der if he is rich. I do believe he is — he must 
be rich. I know I have heard that the old 
man, who was beggared, began to try to re- 
gain his fortune immediately. And as to 
Ursula, why, half the girls in the world of this 

s 

generation, would have schemed to encounter 
the young man, would have given him k meet- 
ing under the elms, and wept the words again 
out of his mouth that he had already repented 
himself of having uttered ; they would have 
won him with a fit of hysterics, and upbraided 
him into that fool's paradise, an ill-considered 
engagement." And Lady Mary laughed softly 

over her knitting. 

> 

The next day brought Ursula, blooming and 
beautiful. She came into the last built of the 
pleasant rooms at the Seat with a gay glad 
manner and a pretty bashfulness which, both 
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together, made a fascination. Lady Mary rose 
hurriedly to meet her, almost surprised by the 
sight of her beauty. She was fair and tall like 
a lily, and her face burnt like a bright rose-bud 
as she remembered the reason that lay hid in 
her heart for the visit she had come to make. 

Lady Mary kissed her lovingly, and she so 
far read her secret in her face as to say — "So 
you ran away?" 

" No — ^I fled A^dth my dignity — ^to take care of 
it, I mean." 

" Why, that comes to the same thing, child." 

" You confuse prudence with cowardice." 

" Why, bless you, Ursula, I am wiser already. 

I shall be a learned old lady before you go, if I 

make the most of my opportunities. Sit you 

down. I am very glad to see you." 

So Ursula made herself at home at the Seat. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

WHAT HAPPENED. 

" I love her ; 
fiat saying thus, instead of oil and balm. 
Thou layest in every gash that love hath given me 
The knife that made it.'^ 

Shakespeare. 

117HEN John Daynham got his sister's letter 
' ^ ordering him back to his mother's house, 
in order to consult about settlements, he was 
nothing less than agitated. And to bring him- 
self up to the required effort, ^he sent for John 
Smith. 

The two young men had succeeded in getting 
rooms where they could live within call of each 
other, and which they had furnished for them- 
selves. There they had found an elderly wo- 
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man who had linked herself to a husband younger 
by many years than herself. This married 
couple, "without incanibrances," cooked and 
cleaned for these young men, and also waited on 
them They were paid by the week, and " fed 
themselves." The whole arrangement in every 
part appeared to be likely to work well, and 
John said he felt positively homeish. Then came 
Clara's letter, and there was a postscript, '* Try 
to get a few days holiday. Of course, as it is 
business, Mr. Gardener will charge for your 
journey, but he might be generous as to your 
time. Pray say so from me." 

John presented his sister's letter to be read 
by the senior partner, and the case of the settle- 
ments was considered and discussed. A rough 
draft of the proposed alteration was prepared, 
and John started with it, having arranged to 
spend three cle^r days with his mother and 
Clara. After this there was a conversation with 
John Smith. 

•' To be three days at Dovecotes I" cried 
John, as glad as a schoolboy to get home for a 
holiday, and to see his mother. 
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He wanted to see her, and to get over any 
awkwardness that the love passages with Ursula 
might have left behind. 

" It may be my fancy and my own foolish 
fears ; but I cannot help thinking that if my 
mother and I did not meet soon> we might have 
a life-long sensation of awkwardness between 
us. I could not bear that comfortably. I am 
very glad to go down." 

" Of course you are." 

" But I must go to see Mr. Ravenel." 

" Then let me entreat you to consider well 
beforehand what you are going to say ; and 
not, for any purpose, to be induced to say more 
than you have determined to say." 

" That is all very fine," said John ; " but there 
are just two things to do, and only two — either 
to go to Ravenel, or not to go. Now I have 
already determined to go." 

^' I think you must also, in that case, deter- 
mine why you go." 

" I shall go to ask the meaning of that letter 
being burnt unread." 

" You were told at the time." 
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"Yes; but the answer was not sufficiently 
exhaustive." 

-John Daynham had a dangerous smile on his 
face, and his sober-thinking friend answered the 
smile. " Take care — a little serious self-examina- 
tion might reveal to you that what you want 
to know is whether the lady loves you still." 

" Yes," said Daynham ; ** and she does. I 
have thought it through and through. Old 
Ravenel, we know from my mother, would have 
liked the match. As to Mrs. Ravenel, she loved 
me like a son ; and as to Ursula, why, John, I 
taught her to love me — ^brought her up in it — ^in 
the last year I have told her a love-story by my 
manner, a dozen times over. She would have 
refused the best match in the country for me ; 
and when I spoke she confessed it all. She is 
a true-hearted woman. A woman made to wait 
and believe. I am sure she loves me ; and I will 
find out if I am not right." 

" Of course you know the consequences." 

"Yes; and am prepared to accept them." 
And John Daynham laughed delightedly. " I 
shall say that I cannot take up with the idea of 
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any life without her — she is the best and most 
beautiful girl in the world. I shall win her pro- 
mise now; and after a steady year or two I 
shall win herself. Old Ravenel could help us, I 
know ; and he will. I shall once more have it 
all out with my mother. But she is greatly 
softened — that is clear from her letter. I shall 
come back a happy man." 

That the contemplation of it made John 
Daynham happy, no one who looked in his face 
could doubt. He was walking up and down the 
room, and strong in good intentions which were 
at once romantic and heroic, he cast smiling 
glances at the imsympathising wall, and only 
stopped to exclaim aloud against John Smith's 
unfriendly silence. 

" It is of no use to speak," said that gentle- 
man. '' How can I please you 1 I think you 
had better send a clerk down for Mrs. Daynham's 
instnictions. I know you are going to be im- 
prudent." 

" 1 tell you I am sure of her," said John. 

" Apd / fear because you are not sure of your- 
self." 
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" Where did you leam such supernatural wis- 
dom r 

"Here, in London. You don't know what 
life is yet ; though you think, of course, that you 
do. The only one of you who knows anything 
of life is Clara. She has taken in the whole sub- 
ject, and she understands it. I do not like her 
as a woman any better for it. But I suppose it 
is a good thing for Henry. They are going to 
be well received in this London life, of which 
you known nothing ; and she will wish to get 
you to go out with her. Then your brother s 
marriage with this talked of young heiress — ^it 
will all be ' Open Sesame* for you. Though you 
are a younger son, you are not so bad as you 
seem." 

John laughed, and stood looking down on 
his philosophical friend, who was stretched out 
easily on a conveniently sized sofa. 

" Oh, yes ; you may laugh. But if Clara goes 
on well in the track they have got upon, you 
will see more people to fall in love with in one 
month, than you have seen in those far away 
peaceftd shades of yours in all your life." 
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" Thank you," said John ; " all the more de- 
sirable that I should go to Ravenel to put on in 
preparation my armour of proof." 

" What you put on now you can never honour- 
ably take off." 

" Not till death us do part," said John, in a 
tragic attitude. Upon which his friend gave him 
up in despair. 

But the next morning, just before he went, 
John Smith, true to his instincts, and his esti- 
mate of his friend's character, said, 

*' Remember, for everyone's sake, that if you 
talk beyond your meaning, or say things which 
you may not act up to, that you ^" 

" Oh yes, I know. Don't be disagreeable. 
Good-bye." 

And so when noon-day came, John Daynham 
was again at Dovecotes. 

It was a happy meeting between mother and 
son ; both felt that it was good to meet again. 

The business about Daynham was gone into 
after tea. John saw it all clearly, agreed with 
Clara, put on paper what was to be done, and 
enclosea it to Mr. Gardener that night. Then 
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they went to bed, and John felt that he had 
three days to be happy in. 

The next morning after breakfast, and after 
that daily visit which was always, weather per- 
mitting, paid to the pigeons, John said to his 
mother, " Come and walk with me." Then she 
knew that they were to talk of Ursula Ravenel. 

No man could have declared his constancy, 
nor stated his intentions, more plainly than 
John found words to do ; and he received no 
sort of interruption. When he had got to the 
end, and rather pleased himself by his own elo- 
quence, and certainly quite admired the charac- 
ter he had drawn of his own truth, and his 
undoubted success in life, he said that he should 
go to see Mr. Ravenel at two o'clock ; and still 
Mrs. Daynham never objected. Yet, she had 
not been convinced of John's powers of wait- 
ing, nor of his unswerving perseverance by any 
of the fine things he had said, or any of those 
most excellent sentiments to which he had given 
titterance. 

No one ever convinced Mrs. Daynham of 
anything. It was herself who convinced her- 
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self. It had always been so, and it could 
never be otherwise. So she only said to John 
that she had no right to contradict him. 

" I have told you to beware how you choose 
a difficult path. That which you have spoken 
0^ considering aU your circumstances, you will 
find to be dfficult. You know everything," she 
went on — " I should not like any trouble to fall 
on Ernest. Sir Mark Bosworth has always had 
the character of being a proud man ; and as to 
Mary's brother who is coming from India, we 
know nothing about him." 

" I am not likely to enter into any engage- 
ment of so serious a sort as to make it neces- 
sary to announce it immediately." 

" I am glad of that," she said. 

"A year or two we must wait, even if Mr. 
Ravenel should be able and willing to help 



me. 



" John," said Mrs. Daynham, " I did npt tell 
you before, but I will tell you now — ^Mr. Ravenel 
is rich — ^he would be generous to anyone Ursula 
loved. But I warn you, it is a matter that calls 
for great discretion." 

VOL. I. P 
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Here their talk ended. Mrs. Daynham was 
not now sorry to have the trouble taken out of 
her hands — ^I have done my best, I have done 
my duty," she said. "I don't know how I 
could now do anything more.'' 

So at two o'clock John Daynham went to 
Rav^nel Court Farm. Mr, and Mrs. Ravenel 
were both out. They had gone that morning 
to the railway station. There they were to send # 
the carriage to be waiting at nine o'clock. It 
was to stay till they came. There was no hour 
fixed for their return. It was vexatious. He 
walked back to Dovecotes, and spent the after- 
noon in talking to Clara. 

The next day again John made an attempt 
on Ravenel, and then he found " the maister " 
talking to workmen who were measuring ground 
round the bam and granary. 

" How do you do, Mr. Ravenel t" 

"How are you, John Daynham? — glad to 
see you, sir." 

This looked well. 

" May I go into the house with you t Is Mrs. 
Ravenel well f' 
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" Yes ; and you will find her in the oak par- 
lour, I suppose/' 

On which John went in in the old way, and 
stood before " the mother/' 

*' Why are you come ?" she asked, just as she 

had spoken to him when he had been a lovely, 

curly-headed boy, creeping to her to confess 

some act of mischief that had turned out to be 

4of forbidden magnitude. 

" I want to see Ursula, and tell her that 1 
love her still." 

Mrs. Ravenel shook her head. 

** I want to ask her again if she loves me." 

But Mrs. Bavenel shook her head again, and 
then said, 

" She is staying at Sandycombe." 

" How wretched 1 — ^how unfortunate ! Tou 
did not send her away r 

" Nay ; she went of her own free will — at her 
own asking." 

"And why?" 

" I never asked her. I can trust Ursula." 

" Did she know that I was coming?" 

p2 
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" Yes ; she knew, as we all knew." 

"And she went away to avoid me?" Now, 
in sober truth, John's face looked quite agonized 
when he said this. It was certainly a thing 
not to be contemplated that Ursula should 
prefer to be away, and should take deliberate 
measures not to see him. He cried out, " Such 
love as she bore me to be puffed out by a 
single blast 1 — when she has loved me for years, 
when we have been each other's idols." 

" Idols break, John," said the mother. 

It was lucky for John at that moment that 
Mr. Bavenel walked in. John, by a desperate 
effort, recovered his self-command, and renewed 
the attack. 

" I want to know," he said, appealing to both 
of them, " what was the exact meaning of her 
burning my note f " 

"She wished to show that she had full 
confidence in her father's advice — and for 
anything else, I suppose your mother told 
you I" 

" And am I to learn no more I" 

There were many visible signs in John's 
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voice, manner, and countenance that he was 
in earnest, so Mr, Ravenel took pity on him. 

"I can tell you more than that," he said. 
"Once my child spoke to me about it, and 
she said she had * burnt your bargain, not your 
love.' Those were her own words. She would 
not consent to be set aside for anything. She 
said you should have thought of all that hefore 
you spoke. Having spoken, having offered her 
marriage within six months, she would not 
hear any more. She said you had run from 
your word — she said she had lost faith in you ; 
she would make no agreement with one whom 
she had learnt to distrust." 

" But it was for my mother's sake." 

" She knew all that, man 1" 

"Mr. Ravenel," said John, becoming very 
much in earnest, and quite infected and inr 
fluenced by the great plainness of speech he 
had met with — "Mr. Ravenel, tell me-:-does 
Ursula love me? Does she not expect that I 
shall come, with independence earned, and say 
it all again? But it will be 'this day three 
months,' then. Tell me — ^for the old love's 
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Bake tell me— does not she know that I shall do 
thisT 

It was a very hard trial for Mr. Ravenel to 
answer this. It was a harder trial to Mrs. 
Bavenel to know that he would speak the 
trath. 

•** John," he said, gravely, " I offered to get 
you back. I knew a way in which I could do 
it, and I told her so. But she said, ^No. He 
must earn me now.' She said that^ or just such 
words as meant it." 

^^Then let there be an engagement," said 
John — '^ a conditional engagement, if you 
please." 

" It would not do. It would hurt your cause 
to propose it to her. Fear nothing. If you 
have no fear of your own courage, your own 
patience, your own mind, fear nothing else. 
Work in your profession, go into life, come to 
118 again when you have made a trial of 
these things. And this 111 promise you — ^if 
Ursula should ever seem to be taking to any 
other man we will tell you." 

^^And you will let her know that I came 
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heret — and you will tell her what passed?" 

**No/' said the mother. 

"Yes," said the good father. "We have 
never had a secret among ns, little mother. 
I don't think we will begin on that path for 
John Daynham's sake. We will tell Ursula 
that he came here and proposed an engage*- 
ment for an indefinite time; and that we re- 
fused it. But that I told you, John, that it 
there was no fear of your own courage, faith, 
and preference, that you need fear for nothing 
else, till we told you to give up the game — 
there I That is more than I ever expected 
to say to one who once so disappointed 
me. 

John Daynham grasped Mr« Raveuel's hand 
in gratitude. He spoke his thanks, his glad- 
ness, his certainty of all being right. "He 
would work, yes, night and day " 

"Work like an honest man," said Mr. Ra- 
venel, interrupting his protestations. "You 
have bound yourself in honour to do that, so 
do it. Show us what you are made of." 

He repeated the words, fastening his eyes. 
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now grown very eager in their expression, on 
John's face, so as to surprise the young man 
a good deal, who a little shrunk away under 
their power. 

" Show the mother and me what you are 
made of," he said, in a voice that shook 
with emotion; "and if we like the sample, 
it is not money that shall part thee and 
me. 

And having said this, Mr. Ravenel put his 
hand through John's arm, and led him out of 
the house ; and John, a good deal affected by 
the almost terrible earnestness of the good 
man's manner, and a little frightened at having 
been so unexpectedly put upon his good be- 
haviour, went thoughtfdlly home. 

Then Mrs. Ravenel wrote to her daugh- 
ter : — 

" Will you say to Lady Mary that your 
father will take the liberty of riding over to 
speak on a subject as to which she was good 
enough to be interested. He will have a 
word to say to you, too, for John has been 
here. A mother who has an only child thinks 
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too fearfully of so great a treasure, I suppose 
— :but your father, whose judgment and justice 
we both of us know, has said all — quite all — 
that was right to be said. You are free, my 
darling ; free every' way — to take or to haver 
Ursula read the words again and again. " If 
he is a true man we shall hear from him again. 
Your father's blessing, and your mother's too, 

" Amabel Ravenel." 

So she might marry John Daynham after 
all I If she chose — when he came again, after 
a little time. Then she took her note to Lady 
Mary. 

"If you would like to read it," she said. 

" Yes. But you can read it to me." 

" Oh, no 1" 

" Why not f ' And Lady Mary adjusted her 
spectacles so as to take the most perfect view 
possible of the young lady who could so un- 
hesitatingly contradict her. " Oh 1 1 see 1" 

And she read the letter for herself. When 
she gave the note back, she said, 

" * Is each man perjured, and each nymph be- 
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trayedf No, my dear. You do right to trust. 
Yet I would not have you now ^unsought 
be won.' You have a right to demand a 
security for what you have to give. And 
there is no fear of your being a cruel mis- 
tress. Indeed," she went on quietly, ^^he is 
not to be pitied who is put upon his trial in 
order to win you." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE NEW-ZEALANDER. 

*^ I go girt in a russet gown, 
My hood it is of home-made brown, 
And yet I know I have in store 
A thousand pounds and some deal more." 

Pebct Ballads. 

TT had pleased Lady Mary to call Raymond 
-■• Perrin the " New-Zealander ;" and she per- 
sisted in saying that the only perfect thing 
would be to make him one. Like a cat 
playing with a mouse, she pursued this fancy 
all the more for having the game in her own 
hands, and knowing that she was above con- 
tradiction. But since her conversation with 
old Dame Perrin, she had been still more 
sure that the further Raymond Perrin went 
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out of the country the better for the Ravenels. 
It was quite natural and according to human 
nature that he should secretly be a partisan of 
Ravenel Court Farm, and judge John Dayn- 
ham, and wish him, if he ^^ sUghted Miss Ra- 
venel," all manner of violent retribution ; but 
the best thing of all for Ursula was to have 
no such partisan. Dawning womanhood was 
a sweet sacred thing in the wise old lady's 
eyes; she did not like to see threatening 
clouds in the morning sky. And now, what 
had Mr. Ravenel to say? Would the man 
really prefer to be a New-Zealander I Lady 
Mary was impatient till Mr. Ravenel came. 

When he arrived it was to speak of the 
satisfaction Perrin had derived from his visit 
to the Sussex Farm, and his belief that he 
could make the project answer. He wanted 
money for purchasing farm utensils, which he 
would take at a valuation from the widow of 
the last tenant. He should have to purchase 
stock. 

Lady Mary stopped the enumeration of 
these details. 
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" I told you," she said, " that I would lend 



money 

** But Perrin does not like owing to his 
landlord any more than his rent." 

" Then it is to be New Zealand after 
all?" 

"No. It is to be matrimony. What one 
man is not strong enough to do, two will be 
found to manage. There has been a pleasant 
love-story between him and Farmer Reeves's 
daughter — decent bodies are those Reeveses, 
always well thought of." 

"A good move, no doubt. He will have 
plenty to think of." 

" So Reeves puts down some of the necessary 
nioney, and it goes as his girl's dower." 

" And who supplies the rest ?" 

" Dame Perrin." 

"Who?" 

" Yes, she has money ; and as she has left it 
all to Raymond by will, she now proposes to 
bestow it on him for an annuity. It is accept- 
ed. I have bound myself to see her paid the 
fifty pounds a year that her money might pro- 
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duce. If such unexpected troubles should come 
as would make it impossible for Raymond to 
pay it, I shaU cheerfully pay it myself. It will 
make old Dame Perrin a deal richer ; for she 
never touched the money — ^never — ^neither prin- 
cipal nor interest. And now she is sure of a 
good independence, and I am commissioned to 
tell the whole history to your ladyship. The 
marriage is to be immediately — ^really immedi- 
ately — within a fortnight — and we are to go to 
the wedding." 

" Ursula will be here with me." 

Lady Mary fixed her eyes on Mr. BaveneFs 
face, and meant him to read there what she 
meant by that assertion. He only smiled and 
sedd, 

« Thank you." 

"I will send Ursula home to-morrow for a 
day ; she has been wishing to see her mother. 
Then she can take something to Dame Perrin 
for me, with my good wishes to the bride- 
groom and the lady of his choice ; and when 
Ursula comes back, you must prepare yourself 
to part with her for a month more, at least. 
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Agnea will be here, and she will be angry if 
UrBula is not kept to be a companion for her. 
Then I have not shown her Deerhnrst; all 
those London workmen will be out of it soon, 
and then I am going to examine the alterations. 
Many improvements have been made, I am told; 
and I am thinking of raising the roof of my 
last wing, and getting more bedrooms, and 
also a sort of mnsemn. I shall run it up high, 
with a fourHEiided roof^ and little dormers in it, 
with a flat place on the top to see the view 
from, and a smart gilded rail all round. What 
do you think of that, Mr. Bavenel ?" 

** I think you will want a main wall where 
no main wall exists at present." 

^^ I don't care about main walls. In London 
a house is carried on the top of a piece of plate 
glass. Look at the shops. Of course I know 
that some contrivance keeps the walls in their 
places ; and whatever that contrivance is, they 
may use it for me. There is one rule in build- 
ing, I think, and I keep to it — no one is to say 
to me that a thing can't be done. I wish I 
could infect you with my interest in brick and 
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stone. How beantifiil yon might make old 
Bavenell The new room is a good' stroke. 
Never tonch the house itself— it is perfect al- 
ready. But a gable brought out at the end of 
that bam, and giving more the appearance of 
an enclosure to the front, would look well." 

" I believe so ; and it has been measured — 
yesterday and the day before we were full of 
measures and figures* On paper we counted 
the bricks, hewed the stone, and paid the 
workmen. It would make new Parmintor 
a passage-room, though, and that would be a 
pity." 

"No — ^put on a passage where the windows 
are not required." 

" But it would have nothing to stand upon." 

"Nonsense! Build legs — ^arches — a shady 
cloister for quiet thought*" 

" Ah I yes — ^that is what he said." 

"Who said?" 

"The New-Zealander," answered Mr. Ra- 
venel, with a smile. " He came home to settle 
with Alice Beeves, and then spent his time 
planning out my friture improvements. He al- 
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ways wished to get the thing on paper before ' 
he went " 

" Upon my word I respect him," said her 
ladyship. • 

After this Mr. Ravenel took his daughter 
down to the sands. It was a sweet, still after- 
noon, with the even-flowing sea one soft har- 
monious blue. Very little sun-glitter was there 
to dance upon the waves. It was calm and 
quiet, with a sobriety of colouring that " made 
one think," so Ursula said. It was that half 
sort of melancholy which the earJy spring puts 
on sometimes, ^yhen all nature is voiceless, and 
the gaiety of the bright noon is hushed. Then 
he told her very faithfully all thait had passed 
with John Daynham ; and Ursula was very 
glad. She clung to her father's arm and 
thanked him. Her life had come back — she' 
even said that perhaps they, considering 
the kind of mother Mrs. Daynham was, had 
been too hard on John. But her father said 
" No." He said, " He ought to' have listened' 
to his mother ; but he ought to have come to 
me* He ought to. have confessed honestly that 
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he had acted without his mother, and that of 
tliat he repented. He might have placed it all 
as he has placed it now, only he would then 
have done it with no loss of honour, and with 
yourself, from the first, a consenting party. 
But John was weak." 

"Yes," whispered Ursula, with a faltering 
voice. 

" And now the chance for showing that ex- 
perience and thought have brought strength is 
granted to him." 

And again Ursula whispered, " Yes." 

" You are happy, darling ?" 

Then she threw her arms round his neck 
and thanked him with broken words and sighs 
and tears; and she confessed that she loved 
John with all her heart — that she had always 
loved him — ^yes, all her life. How could she 
bear to look out upon life without that man's 
love lighting it up ? Why, she had not loved 
father or mother longer than she had loved 
him. After which, Mr. Ravenel went home. 

Then Ursula went back for a day ; and Mrs. 
D^iys. came out, by agreement, from St. Antin's, 
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to see her. All was told to Agnes, and Agnes 
rejoiced with her friend — such a child-friend as 
she seemed to the young, fair, dove-eyed widow, 
whose day had so quickly gone down into even- 
ing. Agnes had driven her own little pony- 
carriage to Ravenel, and now she suggested 
that Ursula should go with her to Dovecotes. 
It was right, she said, for her to see- Mrs. 
Daynham ; and by going with her the interview 
w©uld be well got over. 

So the friends walked through the sunny 
garden, and all life seemed to be rejoicing with 
Ursula. 

" Still, Agnes, it has made me very steady 
and old," she said. 

But they stood like children entranced by 
the sight of a butterfly. They listened to the 
lark till his song was too near Heaven's gate to 
be heard easily on earth ; and the cuckoo was 
sending forth his loved^ monotonous notes for 
a crowning delight as they walked along. 
Mrs. Daynham kissed Ursula, and said these 
words — " John has told me." That was all. 

Lady Smith did not appear to hear what her 
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mother said ; and she further contrived to make 
it tolerably clear that John had not told her. 
She seemed profusely glad to see Mrs. Denys. 
It was a very short visit, and, glad it was over, 
the friends walked quickly home. After an 
early dinner, as Agnes had not had enough of 
the " real country," they walked to see Dame 
Perrin. Congratulations as to Raymond's ap- 
proaching marriage came first. Ursula said 
that if they had loved so long, it seemed 
very odd that she should never have heard 
of it. 

" My dear, 'tis the empty kettle rings loud, 
not the full one. They were mighty earnest ; 
and they are of the right sort, you know. 
Why," turning to Agnes, " they did not go a- 
raaking figures of themselves, and setting up 
for a show, like some do. Times are so changed. 
When my old man and I were a-courting, we 
were as shame-faced — ^yes, I assure you, quite 
shy if we were catched together; but now — 
boys and girls arm-in-arm, ever so brassy! 
^^hy, you would scarcely believe it I" Then, 
leaving this topic, she looked at Ursula with a 
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grand smile spreading over her fair face. " And 
you and Air, John Daynham are to keep your 
own secret ?" 

" There is no secret," said Ursula. " I have 
not given my word to Mr. Daynham. When 
he has a home to oflTer to a wife, he can offer 
it to me if he likes." 

" And you think he will ? — 'tis all safe with 
me — ^neither Raymond nor I ever^ told what 
he said that day. Nobody ever speaks your 
name without honour— you think he will f 

" Well ; yes ; I do," said Ursula ; " but / may 
not be in the same mind by-and-by as I was 
a while ago, and he is not obliged to feel as 
he did when he told Raymond." 

** You've made your honey ; and you iave 
enough to live upon, though the winter may 
be. But hark to this, my dear; I read it in 
a book — ^ The winged hours stored up honey, 
which was fast growing into vinegar '-^that 
was from over-much waiting. And it's true. 
I am not great at book-learning ; but though 
I am no schoUard, I pick out a bit here 
and there; I can't understand everything; 
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but I compassed that ; and I give it to you to 
remember." 

"Ahl" said Ursula gaily, "waiting, and suf- 
fering even, are not always bad, neither does 
time always turn things sour. Do you never 
say that the grapes against your wall must 
have the frost to sweeten them ?" 

" And all that can happen will never make 
them good; they are just a curiosity, and no 
more. Let us have bright sunshine for fair 
youth, and the summer fruit in its season." 

"I am never going to cry and break my 
heart," exclaimed the girl, braving the truths 
she could not welcome. 

** Nay, nay ; don't jest about tears," said 
Mrs. Perrin ; " when they cease to break your 
heart, it is only because you are accustomed 
to them — and where is worse than that I" 

"Are you not sorry to part with Ray- 
mond r 

Ursula thought she would get on other 
topics. 

"Yes; in an old woman's way, I am very 
sorry. But I always wished him a wife, 
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and since a man cannot marry his grandmo- 
ther — " and then the old woman laughed. 
"And he will be hithering and thithering by 
the railway. And think of my having my 
wedding-gown made by a sewing-machine 1 
There's no knowing what people may come 
to I" 

On which they spoke of the eccentricities of 
the age, and then took leave. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A SHORT EXPERIENCE. 

^^ A man^s a man for a^ that." 

Burns. 

4 GNES DENYS became Lady Mary s guest 
-^ at Sandycombe, and Ursula stayed there, 
too, with her friends. 

Raymond Perrin was married; and Lady 
Mary said that her original idea of the New- 
Zealander had been an extraordinary inspira- 
tion. Plenty, prosperity, and matrimonial bliss 
had all followed on a single idea which came 
to her over her knitting, and which, with Mr. 
Ravenel's assistance, had been perfectly carried 
out. 

"I direct the lives of men so well, that I 
may one day try again," she said. 
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And then another wedding-day approached. 

The preparations at Deerhurst were com- 
pleted, and a day had been fixed for our 
friends to go there. It came ; and Agnes, Ur- 
sula, and their kind hostess were safely lodged 
inside the carriage ; and Peternel, whose right 
to be interested in even the remotest family 
arrangements dated from years long back of 
faithAil service, was elevated to the seat be- 
hind, with Mr. Carter, who acted the part of 
footman. 

Ursula had never seen the inside of Deer- 
hurst. With all the neighbourhood ten miles 
round from her father's house, she might be 
said to be well acquainted; but though she 
could see the tree-tops of the wood that formed 
the back-ground to the house, whenever she 
looked from the side window in Elijah's par- 
lour, across to the distant sea line, she had 
never actually visited Deerhurst. Of course 
she was glad to go. It was pleasant to look 
• quietly upon the walls, and go in an odd sort 
of dream through the rooms. She was going 
one day to be as a sister to those to whom 
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it would at, probably, no very distant date, 
be a home. Ernest and his wife would cer- 
tainly live at Deerhiu'st when Sir Mark died, 
if not before. And she had known Ernest 
from her birth. Till three years ago she had 
been in the constant habit of seeing him. He 
had been the big, protecting boy of her child- 
hood. The pleasant, respectful friend of her 
girlhood — ^and in her womanhood he was to 
be her brother. And so that was Deerhurst, 
and she hoped in her heart that Mary Bos- 
worth might like her. 

It would have been impossible to tell half 
her thoughts ; so Ursula was wise, and never 
tried to tell any. 

Lady Mary did the show-woman's part. 

" That is a great picture, a known picture, I 
mean — a Rubens. It used to hang in the 
dining-room, years ago. Very properly it was 
removed to this room with other gems. You 
see the light is perfect. That dark Spanish 
picture was purchased after the war." 

Then she gave histories of many things, 
and Ursula drank it all in. This was family 
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lore which she had almost an acknowledged 
right to be interested in. Then came family- 
portraits. 

" Sir Peter Lely's, Lady Jane Denton, the 
wife of that man wearing just that pretty 
amount of armour, shoulder and breast-plate, 
which looks so well in a picture. She was a 
beauty, mentioned in memoirs which I am not 
going to give you to read. That boy stand- 
ing so straight, with his silver-laced coat and 
his pink silk stockings — ^he, too, is a beauty, 
and the impress of his face was to be seen in 
Sir Mark's first wife. I was very much at- 
tached to both of my cousins. Look at Mrs. 
Denton and her sister. Lady Danely-— two 
children. And there is Mrs. Denton again, a 
real old woman. But it is a mistake to be 
drawn when one can't get rid of one's wrinkles. 
There is Mary's mother as a bride. She was 
not very yoimg, you know, but there is not a 
sweeter portrait in the room. And that beauti- 
ful youth — how handsome he is I That is 
Mary's half-brother; he is Captain Bosworth 
now. I hope he has kept some of his beauty ; 
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but those wonderfully picturesque boys do not 
always make handsome men. I am told he is 
too tall." 

After all this, and a good deal more, Lady 
Mary expressed her satisfaction in all that had 
been done, particularly in a room that had been 
re-furnished, which was to be the young matron's 
own morning-room, when she visited her father 
from Daynham Court. A considerable quantity 
of family talk fell from the housekeeper. They 

. were working night and day to get the house 
ready ; Sir Mark was nervously anxious to get 
the marriage over ; he never expected to live 

.from month to month — ^he was a good age, 
to be sure, but then he was hale and hearty. 
However, as Mr. Daynham was with them in 
Londor, and as Captain Bosworth was there 

. too, they expected to hear of the day being 
fixed by every post. 

They got back .to Sandycombe. It was a 
silent diive. Lady Mary was full of wonder 

. as to what would be in the future that seemed 
to be advancing upon them so fast. Agnes 

. was thinking of her own marriage-day, and 
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of another day that, within so short a space, 
followed it ; and Ursula was in a dream — oh ! 
such a dream! — a sweet, loving, likely dream. 
A dream so nearly sure to come true, that she 
was thanking Heaven for the joy as if it wete 
already hera. 

In the evening, once more, Ursula was out 
with Agnes on the sands. The sands were 
hard and dry, and the tide, that was fer out, 
had begun to flow. They went down to the 
edge of the water, where the waves covered 
small upstanding weed-crowned rocks, and left 
them bare again. There came one wave, 
stronger, higher than all the rest, and with a 
power that was not soon exhausted ; it washed 
to their feet, and followed them up the beach 
as they retreated with merry laughter before 
it; then it sunk among the pebbles, and they 
ran forward to the waves again, and Agnes 
said, 

"It was the tenth wave, Ursula, the fatal 
tenth. Let us comit, and be sure that when 
the next comes you escape unhurt." 

So they counted, and stood to receive the 
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*'*'fiactu8 decumanusr Then they ran, and stopped, 
and stepped back before it ; surely it was ex- 
hausted now. But where Ursula went it still 
pursued, and washed over her feet before she 
could escape. 

" Ah, I am safe on a rock I " cried Agnes. 
''My dear Ursula, why do you wait to see ? Yon 
would suffer less if you ran away." 

" Try again 1" cried the girl. And again they 
went to the edge of the waves, counting as they 
had done before. 

" Run, run, child I How wilful you are "to 
walk backwards and face the tide." 

But Ursula never took her eyes from the fatal 
wave, only retreating steadily, and dauntlessly 
gazing on her fate. The wave seemed to gain 
strength, and it came up to her and washed 
once more over her feet ; and yet Agnes had got 
again upon a rugged stone, and was standing 
dry in an island, from which the water quickly 
sank into the pebbles, and the agitated shingles 
turned to it with whispers and low murmurs of 
a strange sort of welcome. 

Then Agnes jumped down to the beach again. 
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" Really, Ursula, the fatal tenth has a ven- 
geance against you ; but I am so wily I cheat it 
of its power, and so escape its malice. How wet 
you are I" 

" Do you know," said Ursula, " I was think- 
ing of my life — of whether the waves of the 
great ocean of time would overwhelm me." 

'* You are not a Roman maiden — please don't 
be conceited," said Agnes. 

But after having seen Deerhurst it was more 
difficult to believe that John Daynham really 
loved her ; and she felt vexatiously willing to 
forgive Mrs. Daynham for having sent John 
away. She remembered the Scotch song ; but 
she did not gather much comfort from it. And 
she repeated it to herself, thinking of her fa- 
ther as she walked along. "The King may 
mak' a belted knight," but it was " abune his 
power" to make an Edgar Ravenel. All that 
had made the eventful history of that old house 
and name, now centered in her father, and was 
hers. Deerhurst was gay and grand ; it held a 
high place, but — one more thought to her father 
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— " a man's a man for a' that ! " Still, in spite 
of her reasoning, with her heart knocking 
against her ribs, she wondered if it could be true 
that she was to call the master and mistress of 
Deerhurst her brother and sister. If Lady Mary 
had shown her the glories of Deerhurst three 
months ago, should she so easily have believed 
John Daynham, or been so angered with his 
mother? 

She turned round to rest herself. She had 
become breathless with tumultuous thoughts. 
The perfumed breath of the great sea fanned 
her face refreshingly ; close by, from inside the 
walls that enclosed the garden of a fisherman's 
cottage, the sweet-brier sent forth a strong wafk. 
of exquisite scent. 

" Oh 1 Agnes," she cried, " people talk of a 
spirit in the wind and a soul in the flowers, and 
I thought they talked nonsense. I wonder what 
there is in the sea of that fanciful sort 

" There is death in the sea. I can't be fanci- 
fiil about it. The wind comes and goes, the 
flowers fade and bloom again, but the great lui- 
changing sea is a reality, and a tenible one, too. 
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Cdme home: It grows chilly, and the horizou 
is very cloudy." 

So they walked on briskly towards home* 
But Ursula could not get the fatal tenth wave out 
of her head. She had been telling her fortune 
on the sands. She had seen Deerhurst, and now 
she was getting home, all draggled and wet ; 
with the fine sand sticking disgracefully to her 
boots, and the skirt of her serge dress crinkled 
with the wet, and looking discoloured and 
dowdy. 

She was all the worse for the Jluctus decumanua. 
She felt that, if she had to suffer the acost of 
many more such enlightening operations, the 
hope of her life would be quite washed away. 
That night she dreamt of herself as a sort of 
Cinderella wandering unnoticed, a mere blot on 
other people's lives, through painted diambers, 
and the white and gold drawing-room of beauti- 
ful Deerhurst — and awoke to the wailing cry 
of a woman's voice — "A man's a mi^n for a' 
that!" 

Then she recollected what Agnes had said on 
the beach — ^^ Tou would suffer less if you ran 
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away*" It came to her mind that she might 
write to John Daynham and give him up. Bat 
she loved him — ^had loved him all her life* 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

TILL DEATH US DO PART. 

" Fw though yon seem, like captives, led 
In triumph by the foe away, 
Yet on the conqu'ror^s neck you tread^ 

And the fierce victor proyes your prey. 
What heart is then secure from you 
That can, though vanquished, still subdue?" 

Cabew. 

Tj^RNEST DAYNHAM had arrived, and he 
-" was with his mother at Dovecotes. 

Lady Smith had been sent for by old Sir 
Mark to stay at Deerhmrst, and relieve Mary 
Bosworth of some of the multitude of cares 
that were filling the house, and making the old 
man sad. They had grown close friends dur<^ 
ing thdr absence from England. It had been 
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at Sir Henry Smith's house that Mary Boswortii 
had renewed her childish friendship with Er- 
nest, and now Sir Mark sent for Clara to help 
them to entertain their expected guests. 

No arrangement in the world could have 
pleased Clara so much. She was almost glad 
that her husband was confined to his bed in 
London with the gout ; and she knew this, for 
she had no self-deception about her — she knew 
it all the time she said to people that it was 
such an anxious trial to stay away from him, 
and that no other event than this marriage 
could have kept her from his side. Yet, by 
herself with her husband in Mayfair, and her 
child at Dovecotes, she was able to do best at 
Deerhurst, and she knew it. 

Mrs. Bavenel wrote that she had been asked 
by Mrs. Daynham to come and see Ernest ; and 
then she said how handsome he was— how he 
was pale, and grave-looking, yet with a light 
in his eyes that gave a marvellous beauty to his 
clean-cut features ; and then she said how he 
was gentle and boy-like with her, and how he 
kindled into animation, enough to win any wo*: 
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man's heart, when he spoke of Mary Bosworth* 
She said it was a great blessing on a woman's 
life to be loved as he loved her. 

John Daynham came to Dovecotes. The 
guests had arrived ; > the bridesmaids were 
come. 

And one day, when the weather was 
showery, and the wind blew in gusts across 
the sea, a wrapped-up figure got out of a pony- 
carriage, and entered the drawing-room at the 
Seat, and there stood Mary Bosworth. She 
kissed Lady Mary and Agnes, and looked from 
her large, soft brown eyes, with- a pleasant won- 
der in them, at Ursula. 

" That is Miss Ravenel-*-my dear young 
friend Ursula," said Lady Mary. " You know 
of the Ravenels of Ravenel Court, I am sure I" 

" The dear old house by the side of the road 
between St. Antin's and Daynham? — ^yes, of 
course I do. And I know also about you, Miss 
Ravenel. I am to love Mrs. Ravenel, so Ernest 
tells me, if she will let me. Will you let me 
practise the art by beginning with loving youf* 

There was about Mary Bosworth a pretty 
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sort of feminine pleading, a sweet wOmanlj 
way, that no one could resist. She was suffi- 
ciently tall, and though small in form, she wais 
well rounded and comfortable-looking. She 
was made to love and be loved ; she was a wo- 
manly woman, whose gift of her good, loving, 
trusting heart outweighed all those other gifts 
of worldly gain that went with it. She could 
no more have lived without some one to cling 
to, than the ivy could climb without wall or 
tree. There she stood, with her quite inde- 
scribable sort of attractiveness, made up of 
large, wide-open eyes, always asking and hav- 
ing, with sweet glances, that sought for favour, 
and for ever found it; the rich colouring of 
health and youth which mantled on a cheek 
which was not fisdr, but of almost gipsy dark- 
ness, and an extraordinary quantity of nearly 
black hair. There she stood, and looked at 
Lady Mary, and held Ursula's hand, whose 
beauty was of the most classic kind, and show- 
ed well by Miss Bosworth's side ; and she said, 
^^ Miss Bavenel is the friend you are to bring 
to my wedding, I hope ?" 
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A dart of something, she could not tell Ttrhat 
to call it, went through Ursula's heart, and she 
had a loud ringing in her ears as she heard the 
answer-^—" I wish to bring Ursula very much." 

^ Then do come," said Mary^ looking beseedi- 
higly ; " only don't wear blue, because my 
bridesmaids wear it." 

Lady Mary laughed. 

"Who are they?" 

" They are Lady Laura Mapleby — she is so 
charming, and quite a beauty-^he is to come 
out this season ; Jane Denton, the only cousin 
I have in the world, exc^t yoti," and lebe 
smiled a heart-full of love at Lady Mary; 
^'Eleanor Grant, and Anastasia Fyners, Sir 
Humphrey's half-sister-she is now seventeen, 
I love her, and I am so glad Sir Hmnphrey is 
coming too, if he can get leave — ^his regiment is 
at Plymouth." 

' " He must be old I" exclaimed Ursula, quite 
carried away by the unexpected living appear- 
ance of the two names in the pedigree, and 
the one name on the diamond-^paned glass in 
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filijah's pilirlotir; then she blushed and looked 
down, «ad Mary Bosworth said to herself ^ Hoipr 
lovely r 

** No," answered Agnes, who teiew what was 
in Ursula's mind, a knowledge which the others 
did not share, ^' Anastasia is the child of the 
step mother, who died before the father ; and 
Sir Humphrey was the second son." 

Then Mary sat down by Agnes Denys, and 

said, 
"You will bring Caroline. I only wish Mrs. 

Herbert could come. I tried to make Mr. Her- 
bert believe it was possiUe, but, alas I it was 
not. I am so much alone in the world, that I 
am obliged to love connexions and friends as if 
they were near relations. And you are good 
enough to let me." 

*^ You are not going to be alone much longer 



now." 



** No— oh 1 ho. Miss Ravenel, Ernest speaks 
of you as Ursula, and says you learnt Latin as 
quickly as he could— may L call you so too? 
It would have been dreadful not to have been 
at Ernest's wedding, would it not? Say yes — 
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it will please me. When did 70a see him 
last!" 

" Three years ago. He has not been at hom0 
since then." 

"Because I kept him employed. He has 
been the charm of my life for three years — ^I 
may confess it now." 

Then the ^1, in her happiness, kissed them 
all three, and went through blinding rain, 
muffled up in a shining waterproof, and laugh- 
ing at her costume and appearance. 

"Now, ladies, what shall we wear?" inquired 
Lady Mary, when the sound of the swinging of 
the entrance-gate told that their visitor had 
passed through ; whereupon followed a discus- 
ision, most necessary under the circumstances, 
which bore fruit in proper time, according to 
the fashion of the moment 7 and Ursula was 
herself surprised when she beheld, reflected in 
the looking-glass, a face and a bonnet, which so 
Bet off each the other, that she blushed at her 
own beauty, and turned her back on the faith- 
ful mirror quite ashamed. 

Then came the day. Of this day never in 
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her life could Ursula eyer tell anything, except 
that Lady Mary wore a mauve satin, and a 
white lace mantle ; and that Agnes was so per- 
fect, and her dress so harmonious, that no words 
could describe her. 

^' She was the one quiet thing," said Ursula, 
eagerly. " She gave peace to the picture. 
Something must have happened if she had not 
been there." 

Then, as to who was there. It was a great 
pity, and a very discreditable instance of stu- 
pidity, but Ursula did not know. 

" There was a tall, fine, rather weather-beaten- 
looking man, who gave her away — ^that was, I 
suppose. Captain Bosworth. There was some- 
body else — ^perhaps the man Anastasia nuuv 
ried." 

"What has happened to you, my child?" 
asked Mr. Ravenel, to whom this incoherent ac- 
count was being given. 

" Nothing, fether ; only there is a Sir Humph- 
rey Fyners in the world." 

" 1 know that, my dear." 

" And he was at the wedding;" 
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" And what is he like ?" 

Ursula did not know. She did not feel quite 
sure that she had seen him. 

*^ And Anastasia was there." 

"Who?" 

" The namesake of the name on the glass : 
she is his half-sister. I am not sure that I 
knew her from Miss Grant. I *knew Lady 
Laura; she looked like somebody in a &iry- 
tale. Agnes knew her, and pointed her out ; 
and Lady Mary would not go back to the 
house for the breakfast, and I was so glad ; 
it was quite a mercy not to go back, and when 
we got home to the Seat, I was in such a hurry 
to get my things off. I put on my serge gown 
and went down to the waves." 

Here Ursula's voice £iiled her. Her &ther 
took one long look at her face. 

" John was best man, of course ?" 

" Yes, father." 

" Did he get to speak to you ?" 
. "Yes." 

Again her father took a long look into her 
&ce. * 
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"He said,** whispered Ursula — ^**he said he 
loved me better than all the world.'* 

"And your 

"I behaved ill. I was a baby, and afiraicL 
I said — ^1 Baid, "Please don't T I said, 'Not 
here I ' Then he said that he must go away 
to-night ; he put us into the carriage, and I was 
glad because the horses went so fast, and we 
got home so soon." 

"And what did you do down by the 
waves f 

No answer. 

"Tell me, child r 

" I shed tears." 

" Because you were sad ?" 

" No, father." 

On which Mrs. Ravenel came in ; and of 
twenty questions that she asked, not one could 
her daughter answer. Still, that day had been 
a great day, and she would never forget it. 
She had heard everything that her waiting 
heart wanted to hear, and she had told as 
much. There had been 
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^^The gentle pressure and the thrilling touch, 
The least glance better understood than words, 
Which still said all, and ne*er could say too much/' 

Such was the history of the wedding-day 
at Deerhurst, as far as Ursula knew it. But 
there was more to know. There had been an 
odd sort of passage of arms between Lady 
Smith and Captain Bosworth« On the morn- 
ing of the day previous to the wedding, Lady 
Smith had received several letters, and among 
them one of unusual weight from her husband. 
In the forenoon she had waylaid Captain Bos- 
worth and proposed a walk with him in the 
grounds ; then, under the shadow of a grove 
of ilexes, she had said suddenly, 

"I wish you would ask Sir Mark to increase 
Mary's allowance, or to make them a good pre- 
sent in money on their marriage. I think that 
would be best." 

On this Captain Bosworth had tiimed round 
and asked who had desired her to make that 
request ; and she had bravdy said no one — ^she 
had done it of her own accord. 

'< Ernest and I have not met since boyhood 
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till the other day,** Mark Bosworth repKed to 
this assertion. ^'I should be sorry to think 
he had put his sister up to making a request 
that he had not Uked to make himselL" 

"Good gracious, Captain Bosworth, how 
horribly serious you are I I tell you truly that 
he knows nothing of what I am doing. The 
truth is, that I have been the managing heiad of 
the family. I know how Ernest has lived the 
last three years ; and I think my mother's gift 
of Daynham, and a thousand a year for two 
years, and then two thousand a year till her 
death, is a very handsome one. Now, Mary 
has only taken three hundred a year from your 
father, in addition to her own two hundred a 
year, and I am quite sure that a few hundreds 
more as a gift — say a thousand pounds — ^would 
be a very welcome thing. I can calculate their 
expenses. I know how they will like to live. 
Do speak to your {either, and let the money be 
given to them to-morrow." 

"No,** said Captain Bosworth. "Mary has 
said that five himdred a year is enough, and I 
think so. They are to live here, and they "^l 
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have my father's house in London; he will 
keep two establishments for them. Ernest will 
not have to provide his wife with anything, 
not even with a carriage, a servant, or a riding- 
horse. I hope it is true that Sir Henry is to be 
the tenant at Daynham Court?" 

" Yes ; we have taken it from next August, for 
as long as Ernest may like." 

" But they are never to live there — ^they are 
to live here, Ernest only keeping up his own 
horses, not Mary's, while my feither lives. Of 
course till his death you will rent Daynham. 
When that event takes place they can take 
their choice which place to let, and which to live 
in. I think you must be contented. Lady 
Smith." 

^^ I am not," she said. ^' And I am the only 
wise person among you. They are to start with 
their half-year's income in hand ; and Mary may 
have a hundred or two for pocket money. 
Twelve hundred and fifty pounds for six months I 
I really do not know how they can jnanage ; 
beginnings are so expensive. I press you very 
hard, but really I do pray you to get Sir Mark 
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to give something for unexpected expenses- 



»• 



Captain Bosworth shook his head — ^Ladj 
Smith looked nervous. 

"Young men have trifling debtis too, some- 
times," she said. The words came forth with a 
great effort. She had lost her usual composure, 
and a pang of fear went through Captain Bos- 
worth's heart. 

" Then you know that Ernest has outspent 
himself — ^you know he is in debt." 

"Indeed I know no such thing. He has 
always paid ready money, or as good, as far as 
I know." 

" He has, however, told you something." 

" No. Not a word. He would be vexed, no 
doubt, if he knew of my speaking now. But you 
will never do a wiser thing than you will do if 
you obey me." 

" I shall do nothing," said Captain Bosworth. 
" I think my father behaves handsomely." 

Clara saw that she had not a common kind of 
character to deal with. She tried again, however^ 
and again, till she grew frightened at his de- 
termination. 
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'' Ernest must speak for himself" he said at 
last. "Nothing should induce me to listen to any- 
one else." Then she knew that persuasions were 
thrown away upon this man, and she changed 
her manner, and tried to do the agreeable with 
such ability that she felt she had succeeded. 

But late in the evening they had a second en- 
counter. Captain Bosworth met Lady Smith on 
foot, hastening up to the house by a path 
through the wood from the high road. There 
was an odd sort of trepidation in her manner 
which at once struck him, " How late you are !" 
he said. 

" The evening is so lovely. And. you know 
I announced that I had dined at luncheon time, 
and should disappear till tea« Your father was 
to dine in his room, and to keep quiet, in an- 
ticipation of to-morrow. Ypu and Mary have- 
not disliked your last Ute^t^te^ I know." 

" Where have you been?" he asked. 

" Oh, / wanted my tUe^tite. I wanted a last 
quiet chat with Ernest." 

" Butyou have surely not been to Dovecotes? 
It is ten miles." 

VOL. I. S 
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" Not walking, of course," she said, very ner- 
vously. " I was not going to make work at 
Deethurst. Every carriage is got ready for to- 
morrow. So I did the independent thing: I 
walked to the village ; I got a conveyance from 
the Blue Anchor ; and th^e I left it again, and 
you have caught me walking back." 

" Had you not better make a clean breast of 
it, Lady Smith. You have frightened me. I 
feel as if there was something I ought to know. 
I am ashamed to say it, but you have made 
me suspicious." 

" Horrible," said Lady Smith. 

" But quite true. My father is a very old man. 
If you have anything to say which would make 
it prudent to put money to Ernest's account — 
do trust me. Lady Smith. I feel as if there 
was something to tell." 

'' I had a long letter from my husband, which 
vexed me, made me anxious and nervous. He 
it was who made the suggestion I offered to 
you about more ready money. Now I have 
told Ernest, and I am satisfied." But she spoke 



^-^ 
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in a hurried, irritated, and not by any means in 
a satisfied manner. 

*' May I ask what Ernest said?" 

" Yes. He told me, in as many words, to mind 
my own business, and hold my tongue." 

Captain Bosworth was silent for a few min- 
utes. Then he said, 

" Some quite different arrangement might 
have been made if we had known earlier. But 
Mary cannot have two establishments kept 
up for her, and a large allowance besides. 
Ernest will only have his own personal lux- 
uries to provide. My father maintains them 
as soon as they come home from the Continent. 
They talk of one year's residence abroad, 
and my father talks of taking a house at 
Cannes for next winter, where they can join 
him if they please ; but I have opposed that 
part of the scheme; just towards the end of 
my leave I neither wish to part with him nor 
to leave England." 

« Oh ! it wiU be quite right 1" 

By this time they were standing in the 
porch, and Lady Smith turned round, and took 

s2 
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an admiring look of the sea with the moon- 
light lying on the waves. 

" How charming 1" she said. " Now I must 
go and make myself tidy for tea." 

She gave Captain Bosworth a pretty little 
smiling nod, and left him. 

But he did not like Lady Smith. 

" Is she a butterfly, or a wasp, I wonder," 
was his most imcivil meditation ; " or is it the 
love of money ?" 

Then he settled that it was the last, and he 
too walked into the house. 

Lady Smith did not appear for more than 
ten minutes at tea. She really had too many 
things to do, and Mary was with her father. 
He had refused to face the bridesmaids; they 
had instituted a bridesmaids' chamber for gos- 
sip and food. It was at present inhabited 
by the mammas and the "ladies-maids." The 
gentlemen would have the drawing-room for 
themselves, as they had already had the din- 
ing-room. So in the prettiest flutter imagin- 
able, and followed by everybody's admiration, 
Lady Smith disappeared. 
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" But really," she said, " there is one thing 
that you ought all to see, and that is 
Mary's gown, with the old Daynham Venice 
point upon it. It is exquisite, and worth five 
hundred times its weight in gold. Do come 
all of you with me, and we will take the merry- 
maiden court by storm." 

She led the way with a gentle drollery, 
and for a time the fine work which had so 
much interest attached to it was shown and 
discoursed upon. 

It seemed to Captain Bosworth a wonder 
of loveliness. He noticed it with an eye well- 
educated in the beautiful, and he touched it 
with respect. 

*' I am quite satisfied with your behaviour," 
said Lady Smith. "You have made a very 
good impression upon us; and now, — please 
go away. We shall never be ready to-morrow 
if you don't." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

ONE YEAR OP LIFE. 

^' The foolish world ; — ^the ignorant suicide 
That kills itself with care, and knows it not.'^ 

T. Wade. 

rpHE boys and girls were become men and 
^ women ; the last progress in this change 
is always made by a run and a jump. Another 
London season had come, and a house quite 
to Lady Smith's mind had been taken, and 
Mrs. Daynham had left Dovecotes to spend 
two months with her daughter. 

John Smith was gathering gold, and invest- 
ing it well ; and John Daynham was supposed 
to be hard at work. 

Mark Bosworth was climbing up in his pro- 
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fession, and his father spoke of him as the 
Major now. His name appeared in the paper 
sometimes ; he was highly esteemed in his pro- 
fession. 

Lady Mary had not gone to town. She 
had made Mrs. Denys so thoroughly in love 
with Sandycombe, that she had persuaded' 
her brother to buy a cottage in an orchard, 
not far from the Seat. 

"It will be an excellent change for his 
wife, my dear," Lady Mary had said ; " and 
there is land enough to build upon." 

So the building began ; and though the dear 
lady went back to St. Antin's, she so often 
" went for a week " to the Seat, that she be- 
gan laughingly to wonder how many weeks 
that year was to have. She had been to 
Sandycombe surely a hundred times 1 

As Mrs. Daynham was in London, and as 
she staid there from May till August, Ursula 
Ravenel saw nothing of John, and heard no- 
thing. A dead silence had got to belong to 
him; but Agnes had been in town for two 
months, and had seen much of both Smiths and 
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Daynhams. Ursula asked her about John i^rhen 
she found Mrs. Denys at St. Antin's, and the 
answer was — 

^ He seemed to avoid me. I tried to see him 
alone ; but I am sure he made difficulties." 

" And you saw Sir Mark Bosworth, and he 
talked of Ernest and his wife." 

" Yes, I saw him and Major Bosworth often. 
I saw old friends at their house, and they met 
friends when they came to me, as they did 
several times. Sir Mark receives delightful 
accounts of Mary. They are very happy, and 
are not coming back till next March, they say.** 

" Agnes, did you hear any gossip of John t I 
want to know anything and everything. Did you 
see Mr. Smith r 

^ I saw Mr. Smith, who is a wise sort of per- 
son, I should say ; a very good companion for 
John. John is a great deal at Lord Mapleby's. 
But he is only there as a younger son, not as a 
marrying man. It is a safe house, I suppose. 
The three elder girls have married well, and 
Lady Laura has been very much admired this 
year. Lord Mapleby mounts John, and he rides 
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with Lady Laura. She is very pretty. Lady 
Mapleby congratulates Mrs. Daynham on her 
younger son's industry. They are evidently the 
people whom he sees most of — excepting his sis- 
ter, of course." 

" I don't think that it is in me to fear : fear is 
a dreadful idea," said Ursula. 

" You like hope best f ' 

" Hope ? Do I hope ? Even hope, in so far 
as it means uncertainty, and a wish that may 
never be gratified, is bad. Yes, 'oery bad ; worse 
than fear, because it means dependence ; and 
because it confesses to the possibility of dis- 
appointment. For me, just now, hope would be 
degradation." 

" Then what do you call your state ?" 

" I wait — I wait because it is a point of honour 
to wait ; because my heart has chosen to wait, 
and on such a subject I could not be change- 
able." 

" Well, then," said Agnes, " I will just say 
this ; I have not had any reason to doubt John. 
I think his avoidance of me might have been 
from a feeling that it would be awkward to 
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meet me, whom you have chosen as your best 
{riend, and not speak of you. I think that he 
was right not to speak of you, having nothing 
to the purpose to say." 

Then Ursula kissed Mrs. Denys, and was very 
glad. 

But, in truth, there was more to know. John 
was for ever, whenever he could spare time or 
steal it, at Lord Mapleby's. He was like a tame 
animal in the house. 

Lady Laura had a school-room, where she 
still affected to study. Somehow or other to 
this school-room John Daynham got access. He 
was so safe. He was quite aware that Lady 
Laura could never marry him. 

" If he had been the eldest sod, with Daynham 
and two thousand a-year in the present, and 
another thousand in the future, little as that is,'' 
confessed Lady Mapleby, with a sigh, " we 
might not have objected, if they had really been 
attached to each other ; but, as it is, he is very 
sensible, and quite aware that he cannot marry 
here. With Laura's small expectations he could 
just as little afford it as she could. There is no 
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danger ; he is a very safe man." And with these 
assurances Lord Mapleby lent horses to John, 
and they rode together in the Row, and Tie de- 
clared that young Daynham was one of the best 
riders and one of the handsomest men in town ; 
and Lady Mapleby, because he was so pleasant 
and so handsome, and because Sir Henry and 
Lady Smith were visited by the best people, 
got John invitations for all manner of agreeable 
things. He was as good as a son to her ; and 
she had so often wished for •a grown-up son, 
and sorrowed over a perverse fate having sent 
four daughters first, and then two boys, who 
were only children still. So Lady Mapleby 
took to John, and he was there as much as he 
pleased. 

He found endless things to say to Lady 
Laura. He even affected to correct her Ger- 
man exercises. He gave her loads of good 
advice, and cautioned her gravely on the sub- 
ject of love affairs. For himself, he took quite 
the place of the old man. He had gone through 
his trials; and then obscure hints were dropped 
of his fate being fixed ; and Lady Laura, who 
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was full of spirits, with just so much, daring 
about her as to keep her mother in a fume lest 
she should ever be fast, was delighted with 
these revelations, returned to the tempting sub- 
ject again and again, offered advice and sym- 
pathy, and laughed over those wicked sug"- 
gestions of her saucy heart, which said it ^w^ould 
be good ftin to cut out the nameless damsel and 
reign in John's heart instead* When he was 
for ever telling her how he was invulnerable, 
and had no unguarded spot where a dart 
might poison him, she could have no scruple in 
firing her arrows — ^because, of course, he could 
not be hurt. 

It must be owned that John delighted in 
talking of himself. He explained to Lady 
Laura over and over again how happy a thing 
it was for him to have secured so soon the 
woman who was to belong to the future of his 
life; how impossible it would have been for 
him to make a brilKant match, as his brother 
had done. 

Then Lady Laura sighed, and assented ; but 
she told him, in the most artless way, that he 
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^w^as handsomer than Ernest, and a great deal 
more agreeable. But had the girl he was 
going to marry never been in society I — ^never 
been in London I 

Then he explained that there were many of 
the best old families in England who knew 
nothing of London seasons, and whose visits 
to town were always principally on business — 
such as education, or to meet friends who could 
only come together in that way ; and that of 
such a class was the future Mrs. John Dayn- 
ham. But he assured Lady Laura she would 
keep a good place even in London, and "would 
certainly be admired. Would she, when she 
was by marriage Her Most High Mightiness the 
Princess of True-blue, would she patronise his 
wife?" 

And so it went on. And being at heart a 
rake, in a youthful, prankish sort of way, this 
gay, laughing, admired Lady Laura gave her 
untroubled love to John in a most light-hearted 
manner. She did not intend to marry him; 
every way that would be ridiculous ; she could 
marry some one else who would be eligible and 
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approved of; but that dear, delightful John 
Daynham — she would love him all her life. So 
he became an appendage to the young beauty, 
and consented to be ordered about, and liked 
the wilful ways of his tyrant and pupil, and ad- 
mired her loveliness extremely. 

In August, Sir Henry and Lady Smith came 
down and took possession of Daynham. It 
was an arrangement which the whole county 
welcomed. Mrs. Daynham was at home, and 
very happy; but no one spoke of John. It 
went on in silence till Christmas arrived, and 
then he came. He came to Ravenel Court Farm, 
and was violently interested in the building 
that was going forward. He said to Mrs. 
Ravenel, 

"I never ask to see Ursula alone — ^I feel 
that I ought not." And then the little mother 
praised him. 

" Are you getting on well f she asked. 

" Yes — better than well. I consider that 
nay move to London is a great success." 

" Keep steady to all things, then," she said. 
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If you have anything to say to us next year, 
say it. We do not want to waste the best 
years of your life in waiting." 

On w^hich John knew that she meant to say 
they had a good dower for Ursula. But though 
he never asked to renew their intercourse as 
lovers, he found plenty of time to make 
his constancy known, and his words flowed 
freely. 

" Next year we must be allowed to write to 
each other," he said. " I shall come down again 
about March, and then " 

"And then I" echoed Ursula, and laughed 
with a happy, contented heart. She always 
believed in John when she was with him. But 
the long silence had tried her ; the next period 
of waiting would be only three months, she 
said. So she went about blythe, and frill of 
spirits, all that winter-time, and thought of the 
welcome she would keep for March. 

January and February brought what the 
people called " bitter weather ;" but Ursula felt 
no chill on her warm heart. There was 
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" The shrieking of the mindless wind ; 
The moaning tree-boughs swaying blind, 
And on the glass the unmeaning beat 
Of ghostly finger-tips of sleet/' 

But Ursula's light step and buoyant spirit was 
proof against the effects of the dreariest of 
days and the most cloudy of horizons. Her 
life was all promise and sunshine, and even the 
poor people exclaimed how the hard weather 
agreed with Miss Ravenel. 

" I am too happy to catch cold," she whis- 
pered to Agnes, when Mr. Herbert wanted 
her to stay there all night, and not go back 
through a blinding storm, when, 

" A zig-zag wavering to and fro, 
Crossed and recrossed the wing^ snow." 

But she had scarcely spoken when her father 
came in. 

" Too precious now not to be sent after," he 
said, with a smile. " Little Dick was not 
enough of an escort to-night. Come with your 
father, child." 

These inclement days crippled old Sir Mark 
Bosworth sadly; and his son waited on him 
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like a woman, people said. He used to come 
wading through the snow in wonderful boots, 
and he would ask Mr. Ravenel to visit his 
father, and to bring Ursula ; for the old man 
had taken greatly to the beautiful girl, and 
he liked to talk to her of the days when bis 
son-in-law, Ernest, used to come to Ravenel 
to be examined in his Latin, French, and 
German. 

It became, through January and February, 
one of the great pleasures of Sir Mark's life to 
have these gossips with the Bavenels. Ursula 
used to ride there with her feather. They 
would go across common and through fields, 
and shorten the ten miles into not much more 
than seven. 

"I have always had a sweet yosung face 
about me," old Sir Mark would say, *<Come 
again, Ravenel, when you can." 

And so, while farming operations stood still, 
these rides to Deerhurst becaiue more firequent, 
and Ursula enjoyed them extremely. They 
generally had luncheon there, and gave their 
horses an hour's rest ; and tbere used to pass 
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pretty attentions between Ursula and ^ the 
Major/' who would place the girl at the top 
of the table^ and sit down opposite to her with 
a happy face. 

One day, in a droll sort of alarm, Ursula 
heard there were people staying there. 

"Only men — and of men only two/* said 
Ikfajor Bosworth, as he conducted Ursula across 
the hall ; '^ and of those two only one is yisible, 
the other having gone to St. Antin's. There," 
he cried, opening the door, ** Sir Hiqnphrey 
Fyners, I have the honour to introduce you to 
Miss Bavenel. Mr. Bavenel is gone to see my 
father. But he, being in bed with a cold, is 
not supposed to be in a sufficiently becoming 
costume to see Miss Bavenel. Sir Humphrey," 
continued Major Bosworth, ^* began life as a 
younger son, and in the same regiment with 
myself. Family a&irs obliged him to ex- 
change. A few months after that I was 
ordered to India. We remained friends — ^Miss 
Bavenel, I believe you know all that I can tell 
you." 
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Ursula could not help laughing and being at 
ease, when all this had been said by one man, 
and suffered by the other who stood before 
her. 

"I feel Hke a victim," said Sir Hmnphrey; 
** and my history appears to me to be a dis- 
gracefiilly short one " 

" I can add to it," said Ursula ; " once you 
married a Ravenel — " (On my honour, no 1) — 
^' And she was called Anastasia." 

" I am going out of my senses — carry me 
out I" cried Sir Humphrey. 

''Major Bosworth, I am quite serious," said 
Ursula, prolonging the amusement, ''and her 
name is written on the pane of glass in Eli- 
jah's parlour," using the designation of her 
childhood. "I am sure it would amuse Sir 
Humphrey if he would come and see." 

Then the explanation was given in serious 
earnest, and they were eagerly discussing Anas^ 
tasia's love story, when Mr. Ravenel returned 
from Sir Mark's chamber, and was greeted as 
a cousin. 

t2 
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So the time went on, and the snoTV inelted 
afber Candlemas day, and March came in 
with a sunny face, and set the world busy 
again. 

But, while life was coming back to the earth 
there came a feeling — ^a fear — a nameless sen- 
sation, of almost dread, born of no one could 
exactly tell what, that all was not well with 
Ernest and Mary. 

She had postponed her return; she had 
wondered if Major Bosworth could leave her 
father — ^then her letters had come so seldom 
that it became a difficulty to make excuses 
for this change, and Sir Mark had grown peev- 
ish about it, and his son unhappy. 

There was nothing strange in these vexa- 
tions being talked of by Major Bosworth, to 
those who had had so mtich to do with 
Ernest's childhood; for Major Bosworth was 
lonely and unhappy, and he had found great 
pleasure and comfort in Mrs. Ravenel. As 
Sir Mark's age seemed, through this severe 
/winter, to cripple him more and more, the 
good son worked like a nurse by his bed-side ; 
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and his best companionship was found in Sir 
Humphrey Fyners, who, whenever he had a 
few days to call his own, spent them at Deer- 
hurst. 

Sir Humphrey was a homeless man. His 
father had won his Baronetcy, as a general 
officer, and died. His eldest brother, having 
very early in life fallen among [thieves^ had 
sold the unentailed patrimony to pay his 
debts, leaving his only brother with no more 
than ten thousand pounds, which was* his 
own, and the old home called the Finlands, 
worth, in its shorn state, not more than five 
hundred a year, which could not be alienated, 
and which was now let for a long term of 
years. Athanasia had her mother's fortune, 
and her brother had been left her guardian. 
Death having been busy, it so happened that 
the Bavenels were the only people in the 
world with whom these two could now claim 
kindred. It was a pleasant friendship, that 
quicUy grew to perfection on both sides. Sir 
Humphrey delighted in Ravenel Court, and 
was interested in all the treasures so quietly 
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stored there. He, too, talked of fais friend's 
vexations, and of Sir Mark's impatience over 
£me6t Daynham's absence ; and the Ravenels 
talked again. 

Only one subject in the whole round of in- 
terest was left untouched, and that subject 
was John Daynham and his love. 

No one could speak of that, for no one had 
anything to say. And at last March came 
and passed, and no one of the Ravenels had 
dther heard from him, or seen him. As Ur- 
sula was happy, neither &ther nor mother 
spoke to her. She was always glad to go to 
Deerhurst; she was always welcomed there, 
and made to leave promises as to coming 
again. If Sir Humphrey was there, she was 
glad when he rode back with them, and glad 
when they had time to talk together. He 
was a pleasant-mannered, ready-spoken man, 
with a rich vein of pleasantry in his humour,, 
and evidently of the happiest temper. He 
had had to serve, and to command; he had 
gone through hardships of many kinds, and 
he had begun life early, and carried it out 
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well. Mrs. Ravenel qtdte loved Sir Humphrey. 
If her son had lived, perhaps he would have 
been like him. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

A GAME PLAYED OUT. 

^^ Oh I Abealom, my son, my son I" 

rpHE strange suspicion — ^the suspicious fear 
-•■ that something was going wrong with 
Ernest Daynham and his wife, made Major Bos- 
worth write to his sister, entreating her to come 
home. She answered that they would come in 
May. Then before April had quite gone she wrote 
— ^her letters had become much shorter than 
they used to be — and said they must not expect 
them till June. This prolonged absence vexed 
Sir Mark into an illness. Major Bosworth wrote 
and said so. But Mary only replied by repeat- 
ing their determination ; and he wondered and 
wearied himself with vexation. 
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The spring burst suddenly on the earth, Up 
came the hyacinths, and carpeted the Deerhurst 
woods with blue and green. It was with a new 
delight that Ursula rode there now ; and when 
they turned their horses into the bridle road 
through the " great plantation," and slowly 
went up the path between the " conkerbells," 
as the people called them, her heart swelled with 
happiness. 

Once Mrs. Daynham had said, ** I think when 
Ernest and Mary are at Deerhurst, and if Sir 
Henry and Clara continue at Daynham, that in 
the future John might live with me." She had 
looked at Ursula as she finished this statement, 
and Ursula's eyes had lowered, for she did not 
like to answer either by word or look. But when 
she rode up through the Deerhurst plantation, 
by her father's side, she thought it could all be 
managed as Mrs. Daynham had said. 

It was the day after one of those visits to 
poor, suffering, old Sir Mark, who had been 
made cheerfiil for the rest of the day by Mr. 
Bavenel's account of one of the old Parmintor 
pictures having been cleaned in London, and 
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turning out a gem, with a great painter's signa- 
ture brought to light fix>in underneath a layer 
of dust and dirt, that Lady Mary Herbert was 
asked to leave her own morning room, and come 
downstairs, where her nephew and niece waited . 
for her. Petemel brought the message* " The 
Major from Deerhurst is there," she said. So 
Lady Mary went to them. 

" There came a letter here for Marv," he said. 
" When she went away she asked me to open 
her letters, and only to send on those that she 
got from friends. I was to make Mrs. Denys 
my final appeal if I was puzzled as to any of 
them. Up to this moment I have only had to 
forward the epistles of friends, and to burn shop- 
circulars. But now I am puzzled and frightened. 
However, " he added, *' so fBO*, I am really 
frightened about nothing ; for I cannot even read 
the letter. It is in German. I want it read to 
me. Or, I want to be told that I ought not to 
read it. For my part, I would certainly read it 
if I could ; for I had a suspicion that all was not 
right with Ernest, even before the marriage." 

Then he gave an account of how he had met 
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Lady Smith returning from Daynham that even- 
ing, after the conversation he had had with her. 

" But we can none of us read German," said 
Lady Mary. 

** Ursula is a very good German scholar. She 
has spoken it from childhood with her mother," 
said Mrs. Denys. 

*' Would it be right f " asked Major Bosworth. 

^* It would be unquestionably 9afe to ask her 
to read it, if you have made up your mind to 
know the contents." 

" I am resolved as to that. Mary trusts my dis- 
cretion. And I do not hesitate on that point." 

^^ Then do not hesitate as to Ursula. More 
reasons than one makes her the right person. 
It is market-day. If she drives in with her fa- 
ther, she wiU come to us. It is her habit. If 
not, you and Agnes can go with me to Bavenel." 
And Lady Mary had hardly said this, when the 
garden gate was heard to open and shut, and 
up the walk, a very Queen of May, came Ursula. 

The case was instantly put to her, and she 
looked over the letter for a moment, just say- 
ing, ^ What a bad hand I" prepaaing herself to 
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read. But suddenly she turned quite pale. 
^^ It is a dreadful letter, Major Bosworth 1" Her 
voice faltered, and she looked round. " Am I 
to read it here I" 

"Mary and I have no better friends, nor 
nearer relations," he answered gravely. 

Then Ursula read. The letter was just what 
Ursula had called it, a dreadful letter. It was 
from a young widow, who said that her hus- 
band had been done to death and poverty by 
friends^ of whom Ernest had been chief— gram- 
blen. She prayed, for the love of God, that his 
rich wife would have mercy on her and her 
famishing children. If she could get to England, 
she could appeal personally to those who would 
not listen to anything else. She had written, 
more than a year ago, to Mr. Daynham, and 
sent the letter to Sir Henry Smith, whose ad- 
dress she had seen in the public prints ; but she 
had received no answer. It was when her hus- 
band lay dead. She did not believe that Mr. 
Daynham could deny that a debt of honour 
to the amount of a hundred pounds was 
due to her wretched husband when he died. 
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" For the love of mercy let her have it 1^ said 
Lady Mary. "I shall send it to her mysel£i 
Mark. And so Ernest Daynham is a gambler — 
an inveterate gambler. What shall you do I" 

Major Bosworth looked at Lady Mary, but he 
did not speak. 

"I will be bold enough to say that you 
ought to go and find Mary immediately," said 
Agnes. 

It was good advice, and it was followed. In 
a short time Major Bosworth had returned from 
this journey, and he was again with the same 
fiiends, and telling his story. There is no 
better way of making it known to the reader 
than by giving it as nearly as may be in his 
own words. 

It was the end of May now ; the early roses 
were hanging round the window ; and on the 
scarlet thorns and huge bushes of white lilac 
the thrushes sat and sung with exultant joy. 
In the low windowHseat sat Ursula and Agnes, 
side by side ; the invalid, Mrs. Herbert, from 
her couch, looked at Major Bosworth, and held 
her husband's hand. Lady Mary, out of the 
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sun, in an eajsy-chair, with her knitting dropped 
on her lap, listened sadly. 

"I got to Spa," he said, "and staid there. 
Ernest's name was well known as that of an 
incurable gambler's. I did not disclose my con- 
nexion with him, so people spoke freely. The 
accounts I heard were heart-breaking. People 
knew that he had a good income, but they also 
knew that it was spent before he got it. They 
knew that she was to come into a fine estate. 
They knew too, God bless her, that she had 
refused to have any appeal made to her fiither, 
or to try to raise money. She had declared that 
she did not shrink from any suffering for her- 
self but that her father was never to be dis- 
turbed. One day, if she lived, she would pay 
to the extent of her possessions ; but only on 
condition of her £a.ther never being disturbed. 
Like a brave woman, she never even told me 
the truth ; but, to save her father, broke her 
heart in secret, poor, deceived child I — poor 
Maryl 

" I leamt that Ernest had so long been en- 
slaved by this vice, that he could not get free — 
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in no other way did people call him a bad man. 
Indeed, everyone confessed to his good quali- 
ties. He was like a fallen angel, for whom 
there was no hope. 

"I got at last to Z . But when I got 

there, I did not at once seek the gambler where 
I was sure to find him ; for, if they were there, 
I wished to see Mary first. I mean," he said, 
explaining himself "that I knew plenty of 
reasons for Ernest's avoiding those who in- 
quired after him, and I did not wish to give 
such an alarm as might have tempted him to 
fly firom me. Chance favomred me. I was 
looking into the window of a jeweller's shop, 
and I saw a ring which I had myself given to 
Mary. I knew that this jeweller was a pawn- 
broker, for pawnbrokers' shops on the Conti- 
nent are not of the same class, nor do they 
serve their purpose in exactly the same way, as 
in England. They are shops licensed by the 
State for the convenience of persons who could 
not firequent a shop in a lower position ; the 
amount of interest on the value of the things 
deposited is also fixed by the State. To see 
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my dear Mary's jewelry, therefore, in this shop 
window, did not argue so low a condition of 
things as we should imagine from such a cir- 
cumstance in our own coimtry. iSut still it 
looked bad enough, for it showed that they 
were not in a condition to redeem it. 

^^ I went in and asked to buy the ring, saying 
it closely resembled one which had been in my 
possession. ^ In fact,' I said, ^ I suspect it be- 
longs to a relative, the wife of one well known 
in the gambling-rooms.' 

"*Ah, yes,' they said. * Monsieur Ernest 
could not keep away from the cards, rouge et 
noirj trente et quarante^ anything. He was always 
playing, playing; everyday, all day, for ever I 
Until there was no money. They were very poor 
people now. But he was not a bad man. People 
trusted him as they would trust no one else ; and 
his wife was an angel. He had runs of very ex- 
traordinary luck sometimes. Then he re- 
deemed his wife's things. Why, there was a 
gown of hers in their hands, with fine old Venice 
point on it, quite a family relic. That should be 
redeemed, Monsieur had said. They could not 
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fleUthat, Oh, he was not wholly bad. He had 
been meant for better things. But he was like 
one drunk with a bad yioe, and he was the 
curse of everyone he made a friendship with. 
He would never cure. Such people were never 
cured. He was drunk in his soul.. VioUt 
taut: 

*' This," went on Major Bosworth, " was a 
sufficiently lucid account of the fulfilment of all 
I had feared. I asked where they lived. The 
man shrugged his shoulders and did not know. 
But *the police would know, and I could 
' apply.' 

" The wife, who had taken a great interest in 
all that had been said, now returned, after a 
moment's absence, with a velvet dress trimmed 
with the old Daynham point lace. 

" Do you remember," asked Major Bosworth, 
** how it was shown the evening before that 
ill-feted wedding I" 

For a moment he could scarcly speak. And no 
one could give him a word of encouragement ; 
but Lady Mary said, " Go on ; get it over, Mark. 
Whatihenf 

VOL. L V 
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" The woman said that * it told the story of 
Madame — ^for — ^look at her now.' 

" I asked if they often saw her. 

"*Only of an evening,' they answered, *when 
they watched for her. She would walk past 
with a loaf of bread in her hand. That was 
when his luck ran low. It was very low just 
now ; people who frequented the rooms were 
talking of it. Monsieur had been so long known. 
He was a celebrity. They were beginning to bet 
upon his change of luck^ It was an object of 
interest. He was always looked for at the 
tables. He was so well known.' 

^^I bought the ring," said Major Bosworth, 
^^ and went straight to the gambling rooms. 
I never gave one glance then at the splendour 
of the place. I saw a small crowd gathered to 
watch the playing at one end of a long table. I 
joined to watch too. I saw, as I expected, 
Ernest. 

^^ He was already, in this fourteen months, 
a wreck ; a magnificent one, it is true, but one 
more melancholy could not be. He was worn 
with the excitement of his dreadful life, and the 
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wild eye that lighted up the shrunk fiice glared 
like an animal's. He had outlived that time 
when a man can play quietly ; when he can lose 
and gain without outward emotion. He had 
lost a man's mastery over himself. He could 
not command the muscles of his face, nor hide 
the wild delight that told the whole world 
through the windows of his eyes what was 
going on within. No wonder people crowded 
round to watch him. Such a sight of a creature 
once a model of all manly grandeur of &ce, form, 
and expression, so stripped of all that makes 
manhoodhonourable, was not often, I hope, to be 
contemplated ; for still there was no vulgarity 
about poor Ernest — ^no marks of the sinner and 
the sot ; but of a wrecked being he presented a 
most terrible picture. He was a man without a 
man's sovereignty over \AmBelt-— possessed hy a 
devil. IfeU the words to be true ; grand even in 
his slavery ; so I did not turn from the sight of 
him with disgust, but stood transfixed, contem- 
plating it. 

^^ There wajs a whisper going about, ^ See, he 
has won again. His luck has turned.' He 

U2 
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knew it, felt it, showed it. His face quivered, 
his eyes gleamed. He cared nothing for the 
csrowd, nothing for the words that were flying 
from mouth to mouth; he was callous to all 
that he would have resented once. He waa a 
sort of public property; a kind of show and 
an attraction for the multitude. So I pressed 
forward, and watched too. 

*^ He won ; again, again, and again. He 
looked himgry, like a wild beast in sight of 
food. Again he won; again and again. The 
gold poured in. He broke out into great beads 
of moisture all over his poor twitching &.ce, so 
pale and thin, with lips drawn back, and the 
breath heaving his chest heavily as it passed 
between his open teeth. At last I touched 
him. ^ Leave ofi^' I said, ^I want to speak to 
you.^ He jumped up straight to his feet. 
* There, you have lost that,' I said. *Come 
with me.' 

^^He made no resistance, but spoke a few 
words, with his own fine quiet smjle on his 
face, to two or three people about him, and 
then came away, walking by my side ; and the 
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people made way for him with a strange sort 
of respect, as if they could not help recog- 
nizing his natural greatness, and pitying so 
grand a creature for his um^atural bondage. 

" We walked away into the rooms that led 
to the principal entrance, and turning into a 
garden, stood still on a terrace where a foun- 
tain played. His first words were, *Have you 
seen Maryf When I said *No,' he was evi- 
dently relieved. I asked where they were 
living. He shook his head« and grasped my 
arm. ^ You know all about me,' he said ; ^ but 
my luck has turned — ^thank God for thatl 
Turned I turned I' And his voice so shook that 
I thought he was going to burst into weeping. 
But he recovered himself * You must not try 
to see Mary till to-night,' he said. ^ To-night 
we shall get into the H6tel Britannique. 
Come to us there at nine o'clock.' I said that 
I would take a room in the same plaoe, that 
I might see as much of my sister as I could. 
^ Ah I' he cried, ' let me manage that.' And 
then there came again that weak emotion into 
his voice. ^Let me do thatl' he pleaded.. 
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•And you will not try to see Mary till you 
come there at nine o'clock?' I said that I 
should wait till nine if he wished it. * You 
promise I' *I promise,' I said; and I tried 
hot to show either ciuiosity or surprise. Then 
we walked together into the street. We got 
down to some meadows where gardens had 
been planted, and choice trees and evergreens 
were in most abundant beauty. ^I must go 
this way,' he said. * If you will come to your 
own rooms at eight, and then join us at nine, 
that will do. Give me your card, and ask for 
the room engaged in that name.' So I gave 
him my card, and then wandered away into 
the shade. 

"After a time I went to an hotel for my 
dinner, and then, remembering the shade of 
some walnut-trees, I went out, and as straight 
as I could go to the delicious groves and 
gardens that lay beyond the road. When 
there, I sat down, and observed the beauty 
that arose from the mixture of different growths 
of foliage and various shades of green. . It 
wasapeacefol, cultivated sight, ^ and. here and 
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there two or three fancifully-dressed women 
would be enjoying a book, or doing some 
odd kind of work, as it seemed to me, with 
ungloved hands and trailing lengths of thread. 
I was taking in the whole scene by degrees. 
I had a certain number of hours to get rid 
of before I could go to my rooms iit eight, 
and so, in tranquil idleness, I was waiting, and 
thinking of Mary. 

^^Now and then some one passed me, and 
disappeared into the shade ; occasionally some 
one crossed the open glade in the distance, or 
emerged from one avenue and entered ano- 
ther. I looked listlessly at the sunny scene, 
in a state of waiting^ and almost like one halt 
asleep. 

"Then. I saw, some way off, a woman come 
forth out of the shade, and walk straight, as 
it were, towards me. 

" Nearer and nearer she came, but I did not 
know her. She was shabbily dressed, with 
thin shoes, which, from her manner of walkr 
ing, she seemed scarcely able to keep on. 
Still I did not know her; still she came on 
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as it were, walking straight up to where I 
sat. Then she raised her head, for a blackbird, 
high up in a tree, had suddenly sent forth a 
few loud notes, and I saw that it was my dear 
sister, Mary. 

*' I was so anxious, for the poor girl's good, 
to lose no power over her husband, that I 
would not have spoken to her if I could have 
helped it. The resolution to be still was made* 
I suffered the extreme pain of the trial, and 
keeping immovable, I fastened my eyes on the 
ground — ^at least 1 might watch her feet, and 
look at those sad garments — ^but I would sooner 
have suffered a stroke of the severest bodily 
pain than have gone through the distress that 
the resolution of that moment cost me. 

'* I saw her feet pass by ; her poor dress 
almost touched me. I knew how the heavy 
hand of the fiend that possessed her husband 
had crushed her. The thought filled the 
moment, and I thought she was gone; but 
the bird once more poured out his cheery 
tones, and she turned her head again. I knew 
it by the ceasing of the sound of her foot« 
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steps ; and then, in another moment, she was 
by my side, and she had flung herself with a 
low cry upon my shoulder. 

** Her first questions were about my father. 
' Oh 1 he does not know ; he has not come ! 
Ohl God help me, it will be my husband's 
death if anybody but you is here.' I said I 
was alone, and then we talked together. 

" I had not broken my word to her husband. 
1 had not tried to see her, yet there she was. 
Could I help it t 

" I shall never blame myself for I certainly 
could not help it. Neither could I stay the 
torrent of words that eased the heart of our 
poor darling. In fact, the flood-gates were 
open, and no human power or consideration 
could stay the waters, or keep back their out- 
pouring for an instant. She told me all her 
life, yet praising Ernest again and again. He 
hated his life^ she said; he hated himself; he 
could not help it. Life had nothing in it like 
the gaming-table. He must have it. He hun- 
gered and thirsted for it. He made resolu- 
tions against it, and kept them until they 
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were both miserable. 'Even / wUHx him to 
go at last,' she said. ' One day Qod will have 
mercy upon us, and we shall lie down and die ;. 
but I would like it be together, for we love 
each other so 1' 

'^ I said that she need not tear hf^ Ji^art by 
talking of details. I knew enougl)« They 
had suffered poverty. ' Oh I yes,' ah^ said, 
languidly, 'I am wearied, and hungrjf some- 
times; it is wrong to go in debt — whw^ aU 
is gone— I am hungry u but there in WPWe 
than that — lie is !' Then she showed th« long 
lines of rude mending in her worn dresa, 4rop* 
ping the folds again with a smile, and p\;(tting 
it all out of sight with her gloveless handa« 

" Then I told her I had bought back the ring ; 
and I put it on her hand again, and I spok^ of 
the dress with the old Venice point. * Yea," afc« 
said, 'he is so thoughtful through it all. 8o 
reckless about everything; never about mfi,^ 
What a delusion love kept her in, poor thing ! 
'He is going to get back the lace,' she saidi 
'I shall send it back then to Mrs. Daynhftinu 
It can be kept for John's wife. I shall never 
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wear it again myself.' Then she rose to go. 
' Mind you never tell anyone/ She stooped and 
kissed me. 'I want you for a friend, my 
deal* brother ; you could never be a friend to 
me if you ever said to anyone at home one 
word against himJ I answered that I was 
not sure of that. ' But I am,' she said. * Why 
did you come, Mark, if you were not prepared 
to stand my friend! I can't afford to lose 
you.' Her face was agonised. I let her make 
her own terms, and satisfied her that I would 
get her husband to England, and keep his 
career a secret. *My wife's heart must be 
satisfied,' she said. * No one must ever know 
my secrets, and afterwards turn evidence 
against Ernest — ^because we love each other.' 
Then she went away. I told her that I had 
made an appointment with her husband, to 
meet them again at nine o'clock. I said he 
seemed to have won a large sum of money 
that day. She scarcely seemed to care about 
it. 

" When the proper time came, I went to the 
hotel, and on presenting my card, I was shown 
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my rooms. There was a difficulty about shut- 
ting the door close, which I found out about 
nine o'clock, by hearing with distressing plain- 
ness the high, nervous tones of Ernest's voice. 
As the people in the house could only speak 
German, he and Mary used their own language 
freely. 

«'fie uttered a terrible exclamation, in a 
tone of such utter dismay, that I stood still 
in the gas-light by my own door. * You told 
himl' he cried. *He knew it, my darling,' I 
heard Mary say. * It was he who told me. I 
could not speak of that dress, nor show the lace. 
Mark saw it there to-day. He brought back 
this ring. I could not wear that dress — of 
course not. I have nothing else — ^I know that. 
But here is money ; / can hire something — oh I 
yes, I can. That woman has always been civil 
and kind. Oh I Ernest, do come back to me I 
Don't be so out of heart 1 We can keep our 
own secrets. I am going. Take Mark out for 
a little. I shall be home and dressed by the 
time you come back. I am going.' He said, in 
a loud, screaming voice, ^ They will know that 
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I have brought jon to rags and to famine, 
destroyed the woman I loved, and do love I 
Mary, are you sure he was there f ' * Yes ; he 
brought back this ring, I tell you again, aQd 
gave it to me.' There came a cry, and a strug- 
gling, heavy fall, as if both of them had dropt 
down together. 

"I forced open the door, which they had 
locked, but not before there had come forth, 
creepitig slowly, and circling round my feet as 
I stood, the red stream, of which the warmth 
came up to me through the clear evening air 
that poured up the staircase, pleading, as it 
were, for the man who had died by his own 
hand, because he loved his wife, and could not 
keep his hand from Play." 

This was the story that Major Bosworth told 
in that room at St. Antin's. Those who were 
there wished once to know it all as it hap- 
pened, and then to leave it with those secret 
things of which the ends are hidden firom us. 

But when the thing was known at Dovecotes, 
there went up such a cry from the mother^s 
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heart as might have been the echo of that other 
cry long ago — " My son 1 my son !" 

Mrs. Ravenel went away from her home at 
that cry, leaving child and husband, and cling- 
ing to the woman she had loved always, and 
once served so well. In that moment there 
was no human comforter like Amabel Ravenel ; 
and the women wept together, and in -each 
other's arms. It was not that they said much — 
there was nothing, in truth, for anybody to say. 
But " Amabel knew," Mrs. Daynham said ; and 
ishe sent away her daughter, to make room for 
her friend. 

And Lady Smith had known it from the 
beginning. 

*' What could I do better for Ernest, knowing . 
faiB Vice, than maxry him to an heiress I" she 
asked, with genuine surprise, when a shadow of 
blame directed itself towards her. " Of course 
Sfr Henry forwarded to me that wretched 
woman*s letter, and I got it the morning before 
the wedding-day. Major Bosworth knows what 
I said to him, and he knows how I was an- 
swered. Then I showed the letter to Ernest, 
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who would not have anything done; he said 
he had given up play, and that he could pay 
his debts out of his income* Really I have no 
patience with Major Bosworth^ looking stiff at 
me I I am very glad I had that change madd 
in the settlements. Of course it prevented 
Ernest raising money. But when I remember 
our mother's struggles, I can't regret that. 
Anyhow, Daynham is still in the familyi and I 
hope John will be grateful." 

Afber an outpouring such as this, Mrs. Dayn- 
ham would say, 

" Let Amabel come." 

When she had those friendly hands around 
her, knowing the love and loyalty of that 
faithful woman's heart, she could feel as if 
she should stand upright again one day when 
the shock had passed, and when she could feel 
that God had heard her cry. Oh 1 what a cry 
it was — " My son I my son 1" 
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